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Oil Control Feature — Insures uniform distribution of oil 
over load-carrying area and in the pack- 
ing—overcomes the damaging effects of waste grabs by trapping 
waste and lint particles in the channels. 
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@ As all railroad men know,most hot boxes 
are caused by one of three things—waste 
grabs, loose or cracked linings, or improper 
distribution of lubrication. 


The S. B.O.C. Journal Bearing has 
proved that it reduces the chance of fail- 
ure from these causes, due to its “Security 
Bond” and “Oil Control” features, two out- 
standing improvements developed by the 
National Bearing research laboratories after 
comprehensive field investigations. 


An ever increasing number of railroads 
are finding in the S.B.O.C. Journal Bearing 
a simple and effective means of reducing 
hot boxes, increasing bearing mileage and 
lowering maintenance costs. 


You too, can obtain these operating 
benefits by using S. B. O. C. Journal 
Bearings. 


A note to any one of our offices will bring you full 
information without any obligation on your part. 
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—keep Operating 


Costs Down! 


Many temporarily closed interlocking plants 
throughout the country are being reopened be- 
cause of increased traffic. Before making such 
restorations it will pay to consider replacing 
such plants with power switch machines and 
signals, controlled by ‘‘Union’”’ Centralized 
Traffic Control from a distant location. The 
tower may be used for housing the field equip- 
ment. The changeover will effect operating ad- 
vantages and savings that will quickly liquidate 
the small installation cost. » » » » 


Our engineers will be glad to help solve any sig- 


naling problem in an effort to expedite service. 
Consult our nearest office. » » » » 


Union Stitch& Signal Lo. | 


SWISSVALE, PA. 
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The Week at a Glance 


CARLOADINGS: Freight cars loaded 
in the week ended January 2 totaled 588 
thousand, which was 8.5 per cent above 
the corresponding 1936 week and 18.2 per 
cent above that week in 1935. 

o 
1700 FREIGHT CARS: The orders for 
new equipment reported in this week’s 
news columns total 1700 freight cars, 7 
passenger cars and 2 locomotives. New 
inquiries are shown for 2,200 freight cars. 

0 
MORE MONEY FOR I.C.C.: The 
Interstate Commerce Commission asked 
for $1,300,000 additional appropriation on 
account of its motor carrier regulation 
work, but the President’s budget estimate 
pared this down to 750 thousand. The 
net increase in the appropriation asked for 
the I.C.C. is 693 thousand. 

& 
PENSION PARLEY: Representatives 
of the A.A.R. and the railway labor ex- 
ecutives met last week, as suggested by 
the President, to discuss a possible solution 
to the question of railway pensions. No 
final conclusions were reached at the in- 
itial meeting but conferences will be con- 
tinued, and it is expected that they will 
embrace other matters besides pensions. 

e@ 
AIR CONDITIONING STUDY: The 
Division of Equipment Research of the 
A.A.R. has made public an intensive study 
of air-conditioning systems and their com- 
parative costs. On October 1 last there 
were 8,031 air conditioned cars in service 
in the U. S. and Canada and more than 
half of these were Pullmans. Cost per 
car-mile is greatly reduced when car-mile- 
age and train speed are increased and cool- 
ing season is long. Questionnaire to pas- 
sengers shows them virtually unanimous 
in agreeing that: “This beats driving a 
car.” 

* 
LOS ANGELES STATION: The ten- 
million-dollar structure of mission-style 
architecture is beginning to take shape in 
Southern California’s metropolis—roads 
participating being the Santa Fe, the 
Southern Pacific and the Union Pacific. 
The structure has some novel features 
which are disclosed in an article herein. 

ae 
EQUIPMENT MONEY BARGAIN: 
The Wall Street Journal predicts that the 
Proposed Burlington 2 per cent 15-year 
equipment trust issue ($7,000,000) which 
Is expected to be offered at competitive 
bidding on January 25 will bring a new 
low in the interest cost of this class of 
loans. “If the Burlington issue goes over 
as successfully as is expected,” says the 
Journal, “it will doubtless induce other 
railroads to come forward with their pro- 
grams without unnecessary delay.” 

® 
BIG SALARIES: Time was when any 
such disclosures as those of business ex- 
ecutives’ salaries, made in Washington last 
Week, would have shown at least a few 
railroad executives in the higher brackets, 
but not so any more. Scarcely any rail- 


road leaders, the listings disclosed, now 
receive the stipends paid by the automotive 
industry even to its second and third string 
chiefs. And—as is pointed out editorially 
herein—while one lady running a corset 
business gets a salary which most railway 
executives would envy, still another whose 
role is the wearing of such finery in pa- 
rade on the cinema screen, earns as much 
as a half dozen of the highest paid railroad 
heads. Go West, young man, if your 
principal ambition is big money—but stay 
out of railroading. 

<2 
REGULATE R.R. CUSTOMERS?: 
Many railroad patrons are large industries 
which control the prices of their products 
and set them arbitrarily at what they think 
“the traffic will bear.” Many of them 
have recently increased the prices of their 
products. Having done so, they then ap- 
peal successfully to the I.C.C. to force a 
reduction in railroad rates. The leading 
editorial in this issue raises the question 
of the logic and economic justification of 
this strange public attitude toward the 
railroads, which is shared by a large sec- 
tion of “big business,’ namely that the 
latter may boost its prices as it sees fit 
while at the same time demanding, and 
getting, by enlisting government aid, re- 
duced rates from the carriers. 

6 
CHARLES HAYDEN: The eminent 
private banker, head of Hayden, Stone & 
Co., who was chairman of the board of 
the Rock Island and a director in many 
companies connected with transportation, 
died last week in his sixty-seventh year. 
This week his will was filed for probate 
in New York, disclosing that his fortune, 
estimated at 50 millions, had been left to 
form a foundation, the trustees of which 
are given virtually a free hand in expend- 
ing its revenues for “the education of boys 
and young men, especially in the advance- 
ment of their moral, mental and physical 
well-being.” 

s 
2,400 LOCOMOTIVES: J. M. Symes, 
vice-president (operation and  mainten- 
ance), A.A.R., testifying in the rate revi- 
sion case before the I.C.C. last week, gave 
estimates as to the railroads’ need for 
revenue in order to finance the purchase 
of necessary new equipment. On cross- 
examination, he stated that a 5 per cent 
traffic increase in 1937 would require 800 
additional locomotives and 60,000 cars; 
and that a 15 per cent increase would call 
for 2,400 locomotives and 180,000 cars. 

ie 
ASLEEP AT THE WHEEL: An edi- 
torial herein discusses a recent pamphlet 
on “driver asleep” accidents published by 
the National Safety Council. Although 
trucks are only one-eighth of total motor 
vehicles, they are responsible for one-third 
of all “driver asleep” accidents. The 
Safety Council establishes a definite con- 
nection between accidents of this kind and 
the long hours which truck drivers work; 
and their general disobedience of the state 
laws limiting hours of service. 


15 


HIGH SPEED ENGINES: | Since 
stresses increase as the square of speed, 
higher locomotive speeds have given equip- 
ment engineers some problems to solve in 
order to maintain smooth riding and re- 
duce stresses, both in the machines and in 
the track. Alco’s chief mechanical engi- 
neer in an article herein shows how these 
problems are being solved on new high- 
speed power, by methods which can also 
in many cases be applied to existing en- 
gines. 
é@ 


I.C.C. TO GET BOOT?: Under the 
President’s proposed reorganization of the 
administrative branch of the government 
the various independent and “irresponsible” 
regulatory commissions (among them the 
I.C.C.) would be brought under the wing 
of some Cabinet member. There they 
would be stripped of their administrative 
functions, which would be taken over by 
the department to which they were as- 
signed, leaving them solely their judicial 
functions, perhans also acting as courts of 
appeal from disputed administrative de- 
cisions. But apparently all transportation, 
according to the plan, is not to be dealt 
with in one department—the Bureau of 
Public Roads and the Army Engineers 
would not come under the Commerce De- 
partment with the railroads. 
8 


UNIONS COME OF AGE: A 


public 


demand is arising for more responsible 
unionism in America, with sufficient gov- 
ernment supervision to rule out labor 


“rackets” and dictators. This demand, as 
an editorial herein points out, is not com- 
ing from anti-union sources, but from 
newspapers which are supporters of the 
New Deal and among the _ staunchest 
friends of organized labor, such as the 
New York Daily News and the Scripps- 
Howard papers. The purpose of the sug- 
gested reforms is not to weaken organized 
labor but to strengthen it, by giving it 
greater social responsibility, eliminating 
practices which lower its standing in pub- 
lic esteem. 
6 


RATE RULINGS PIECEMEAL?: 
The I.C.C. has taken under consideration 
an A.A.R. proposal that it render its de- 
cisions in the rate revision case, Ex Parte 
115, by groups of commodities instead of 
treating the whole proceeding as a single 
case. If the Commission is convinced that 
revisions are justified in a certain group of 
commodities—then, the plea is, give the 
railroads the benefit of that opinion as soon 
as it is reached. The A.A.R. (with Judge 
Fletcher as spokesman) wants first to 
clean up all the testimony pro and con on 
coal and coke, iron ore, iron and 
cement and petroleum products—starting 
that batch through the Commission’s mill 
toward a decision; then following with 
other groups of commodities in turn. This 
is the modern “production line” method 
which has proved so successful in other 
mass production industries i 
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Modern power demands lighter weight 
parts having greater strength and greater 
resistance to shock and vibration. » » » 
Republic Irons and Steels fill this demand. 
» » » They are all specially developed to 
meet specific needs. » » » Republic Double 
Strength Steel provides high strength that 
permits lighter weight for streamlining. It 
is also ideal for freight car bodies. » » » 
*Agathon Alloy Steel provides high 
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Repablic Steel 





strength and lighter we'ghts for forged 
parts such as rods, crank-pins, engine bolts 
and similar parts. » » » Agathon Alloy 
Staybolts and * Toncan Iron Fireboxes re- 
duce staybolt and firebox maintenance. 
» » » Try them out. Put Republic products 
to the test on your difficult jobs where 
your present costs are high. » » » For 
further information address Department 
RA. » » » » » » 





GENERAL OFFICES ... . CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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At the insistence of a predominant majority of the 
vocal element among shippers, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission last month refused to continue the emer- 
gency freight charges. Now, at the hearings on pro- 
posed freight rate revision in Washington, representa- 
tives of the same shippers are opposing any changes 
calculated to increase transportation charges. At the 
same time, virtually all of these shipping interests are 
raising the prices of their own products to the public. 
Why, in the name of common fairness, should railroad 
rates be forced down at the very time when other 
prices are on the way up, and when these self-same 
shippers, when they sell their products to the railroads, 
are raising the prices they charge for them? 


Commodity Prices Up, Freight Rates Down 


Shippers, aided and abetted by the regulatory authori- 
ties, seem determined to perpetuate a freight rate policy 
which is economically unsound and which injures, not 
the railroads alone, but the functioning of the economic 
machine as a whole. To maintain equilibrium in our 
national economy, freight rates ought to advance when 
the general price level advances and decline when prices 
decline. 

The increasing severity of both upward and down- 
ward swings of the business cycle is attributed by most 
authorities to the growing proportion of commodities 
and services with “inflexible” prices, i. e., prices which 
do not go up or down proportionately with the general 
price level. Freight rates on the average did not 
decline as much as general prices during the depression. 
If they had done so, many railroads would not have 
earned their operating expenses. But neither did freight 
rates rise with the general price level in 1919-20 and 
during the “boom.” Had they been permitted to do so, 
with the understanding that reserves were to be built up 
for lean years, it would have been possible and justifi- 
able to have reduced rates to a considerably lower level 
during the depression than was found possible. Higher 
rates during the boom would have helped to some ex- 
tent to curb its excesses, just as lower rates during the 
depression would have tended to make the valley shal- 
lowes, But the roads, not having been allowed to 
acct nulate fat as unregulated industries were, could 
not nake the concessions that otherwise might fairly 
have heen asked of them 





and still continue to function. 






Anomalies in the Public’s 
Attitude Toward the Railways 


Now, with commodity prices rising, there is as yet 
no indication on the part of either the shippers or the 
regulatory authorities of an understanding that a rising 
price level can absorb some increases in freight rates 
without harm to anyone. If the railroads are not allowed 
to maintain a rate level which will permit them to earn 
a fair return in a time of rising prices and improving 
business—then when can they ever hope to earn such 
a return? 


Why Regulate Railroads and 
Not Other “Big Business’? 


There is no longer a monopoly in transportation. 
While the economic life of the country would suffer 
greatly from a suspension of railroad service, it would 
not cease entirely—as it might have done 25 years ago. 
Under present conditions railroad service, by itself, is 


- no more “affected with a public interest” than is the 


manufacture of automobiles, or the production of steel 
or coal. People in many parts of the country would 
quickly starve if all transportation were tied up—so 
transportation as a whole is “affected with a public 
interest,” and there is logical reason for some public 
regulation of transportation insofar as it is taken in 
as a whole. But there certainly is no reason in justice 
or the public interest for concentrating virtually all 
regulatory attention on but one part of the transporta 
tion machine. 

Why, in the public interest, are pensions required 
for railway employees, but not for employees of motor 
lines, ships and airplanes? Why an elaborate labor re- 
lations law on the railroads, but none for motor and 
water lines? Why agitation for the six-hour day on 
the railroads when motor and water lines do not even 
have the eight-hour day, which was generally estab 
lished on the railroads almost two decades ago? 

Why a long-and-short haul restriction on the rail 
roads, with none on other forms of transportation? 
That restriction has not prevented the Pacific Coast 
from getting lower rates than are available in Inte 
mountain territory. Does the restriction protect th 
public interest, or is it not rather merely a vesti 


remnant of an organ which formerly served a useful 
function ? 
The fact is that not alone the regulatory authorities, 


but business men and publicists as well, need to r 





examine their attitude on railroad regulation from 
the ground up. The regulatory process is admittedly 
costly and admittedly restrictive upon effective man- 
agerial action. If, despite these negative character- 
istics, it produces positive advantages in the public in- 
terest, more than sufficient to offset them—then it is 
justifiable. But, in the light of developments of the 
last decade and a half, how many of the restrictions 
of the Interstate Commerce Act, as long as they apply to 
the railroads alone, actually serve any useful purpose 
commensurate with the harm they do? 


Higher Prices Cancel Effect of Lower Rates 


In this connection we have already mentioned that 
useless and diseased appendix, the long-and-short haul 
clause. But why also, pray, should we have Commis- 
sion-fixed maximum rates on commodities the pro- 
ducers of which arbitrarily set their prices at any point 
which they believe will yield them the maximum profit ? 
What public interest is served by removing the freight 
surcharge (when the railroads’ rate of return proves 
the rate level to be not unreasonable) on commodities, 
the prices of which are at the same time being arbi- 
trarily increased more than enough to offset the freight 
rate reductions? The Commission, in removing the 
emergency charges, apparently believed that the reduc- 
tion might stimulate traffic and revenues. But how 
can this be if commodity price increases are simultane- 
ously made which absorb the rate reduction, and then 
some? Under such conditions the consumer has no 
more price incentive to order goods than he had before 
and it is the consumers of goods, and not the pro- 
ducers, who determine the volume of freight traffic. 

And why should overexpansion of railway plant be 
so carefully guarded against by the requirement of cer- 





tificates of convenience and necessity, while transport 
plant in the form of highways and waterways is added 
to constantly with no consideration whatsoever of the 
public convenience and necessity, nor the adequacy of 
existing facilities ? 

The fact of the matter is that, except as transporta- 
tion is regulated as a whole and not in part, it would 
be mighty hard to find any more reason for regulating 
the rates and investment and employee relations in rail- 
roads than in the manufacture of automobiles, or steel, 
or cement, or lumber or chain stores or non-ferrous 
metals, or any other industry where large concerns 
predominate. When large industry consents to over- 
regulation of the railroads and enlists regulatory sup- 
port to secure lower rates than the railroads believe 
they should pay, they are simply assenting to a prin- 
ciple which could with equal justice and logic in’ the 
public interest be applied to them. 


Large Salaries—But Not on the Railroads 


In the Congressional disclosures of large salaries in 
industry last week, a microscope was needed to detect 
the few railway executives who qualified among the 
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number. Far more entitled to financial reward in the 
eyes of the public, apparently, than a man who by his 
integrity and severe self-discipline has kept intact the 
spirit and performance of a great transportation machine 
is a lady attractive to the eye who cordially invites ys 
“up to see me sometime”—or any one of a number of 
low comedians. Selling undies to the ladies is appar- 
ently so profitable that some concerns engaged in that 
business can afford to pay their executives far more 
than huge railroad corporations do. A keyhole coium- 
nist for a daily newspaper gets over $60,000. Two 
piano salesmen make over $50,000 each and a lady 
heading a corset business receives a stipend of over 
$57,000. No business in any way approaching the im- 
portance or the complexity of the railroads was dis- 
closed which paid its executives much less than two 
or three times the maxima received by railway execu- 
tives. 

It is fortunate that there are compensations in rail- 
road managerial work which transcend the money in- 
come—compensations of a difficult task brilliantly done 
which are comparable to those of the underpaid scien- 
tist or artist. At the same time, money rewards can- 
not safely be entirely ignored. When one motor com- 
pany pays—not one executive alone, but a half dozen 
or more 





salaries which are three to six times as much 
as the maximum paid to the chief executive of any 
railroad—then wherein lies the incentive for capable 
young men to enter the railroad, rather than the motor, 
branch of the transportation industry ? 


Hours of Service 
In Truck Transport 


The National Safety Council has just published a 
32-page illustrated pamphlet entitled “How Long on 
the Highway,” which is an analysis of accidents re- 
sulting from drivers falling asleep at the wheel. One 
in three of accidents due to this cause involve trucks— 
although trucks represent only one-eighth of registered 
vehicles. Reported accidents with “driver asleep” as 
the cause killed 730 persons and injured 4,700 in 1935 
but, the Safety Council says, actual cases arising from 
this cause “were doubtless twice, probably 3 times, and 
possibly 4 or 5 times as many as reported.” 

Motor trucks are on the highway not as a matter of 
right, but as a privilege. Persons enjoying a privilege 
ought to be required at least to take reasonable precau- 
tions to avoid killing and maiming people in their en- 
joyment of it—or else the privilege should be with- 
drawn. The National Safety Council’s survey shows 
how little effort the truck operators are putting forth 
to keep sleepy drivers off the roads. According to its 
count, “one (truck driver) in every 3 is at the wheel 
for more than 8 hours without any rest; 1 in 5 is on 
duty continuously for more than 12 hours; and 1 in 5 
is awake more than 16 hours when his driving ends.” 
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That there is a close connection between long hours 
of work and truck accidents is shown by the fact that 
of trucks involved in such accidents the drivers in 9 out 
of 10 cases had lacked proper sleep during the preced- 
ing 48 hours. But mere “regulation” of drivers’ hours, 
without proper enforcement or adequate penalties, the 
survey discloses, is no solution since “more than half 
the truckers entering states which ‘regulate’ hours will 
have violated those regulations when their driving 
ends.” . 

Doubtless the enlightened element in the truck busi- 
ness would be quite willing to see these inhuman and 
dangerous working conditions ameliorated—but whether 
truckers want such regulation or not, it is evident that 
the public has a stake in the situation which cannot be 
overlooked. A sleepy driver is in many respects as 
much a menace as a drunken one. The states appear 
to be making headway with the drunken and reckless 
driving problem, not by the imposition of nominal fines, 
but by suspending or canceling licenses to drive. Some 
such method might bring better enforcement of the 
truck drivers’ hours of service laws, with care to see 
to it that the penalty falls on owners who require long 


hours and not on drivers, where they are not respon- 
sible. 


Responsible Unionism 


It is a matter worthy of more than passing interest 
that the “liberal” Scripps-Howard newspapers have 
begun the publication of a series of articles on labor 
union responsibility in Britain—where, it is stated, 
union accounts are made public, unions are “registered” 
(equivalent to incorporation), and “union rackets” are 
virtually unknown. The Scripps-Howard newspapers 
have been uniformly friendly to legitimate trade union- 
ism, while at the same time giving battle to “labor 
rackets.” The strongly pro-New Deal New York Daily 
News has likewise criticized the anomaly whereby union 
contracts are enforceable upon the employer but not 
upon the labor union. 

It is an unfortunate fact that, speaking generally, in- 
dustrial employees cannot depend upon the generosity 
of their employers to assure themselves of fair treat- 
ment, and that organization—or at least the possibility 
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of it—is necessary as a corrective of genuine evils. At 
the same time, do not the rank and file members of the 
unions also need some protection, which they do not 
now have, against dictatorship by their own leaders? 
When an administration comes to power in a labor 
organization, it also secures control of the election ma- 
chinery—and, once in the saddle, it usually stays there 
until somebody dies. 

This is the same sort of thing as if a political party, 
once in power, were able to control all future elections 
and expressions of opinion for the country as a whole. 
It is the method of Hitler or Mussolini, rather than that 
of democracy. Meeting a need plainly indicated by 
organized labors’ warmest friends in journalism, F. J. 
Lisman, New York financier and publicist, has proposed 
several reforms among which are the following: 


1, That unions be required to incorporate so that 
they may be held to the performance of their contracts. 

2. That elections be supervised by an impartial gov- 
ernment body, to assure decisions in conformance with 
acknowledged democratic principles, avoiding dictator- 
ship. 

3. That accounts be audited and publicly reported as 
in the case of business corporations. 


It is to be said to the credit of the railway labor 
organizations that little of the “racketeer” tactics so 
familiar with some urban labor organizations has de- 
veloped among them. They have, by and large, lived 
up faithfully to their contracts even when it was dif- 
ficult to hold some of their members in line (as in the 
post-war “outlaw” strikes). They would probably 
have little to fear either from publicity of accounts or 
from a requirement that they incorporate, while legis- 
lation to this end would curb racketeering unions which 
give the whole labor movement a black eye. Supervised 
elections would also remove a great cause for internal 
dissension, and hence promote harmony within the or- 
ganizations, since present arrangements give “sore- 
heads” an opportunity to complain which they would 
lack if the fairness and honesty of all balloting were 
above question. 

Organized labor has achieved manhood’s estate. It 
is not too much to ask it to accept manhood’s re- 
sponsibilities, and to prepare to grow in public esteem 
as it fulfills them. 





Unquestionably the rise in staple commodity prices has 
been one of the most impcrtant developments of 1936, and 
one holding great promise for 1937. The advance in farm 
products and other raw materials during the twelve months 
has averaged around twenty-five per cent .... Farmers 
and other producers of raw materials will have the first 
benefit, for they will receive higher prices, and also will 
probably be able to sell more; but the resulting increase 
in purchasing power, if not absorbed by rises in industrial 


From the Economic Bulletin of the National City Bank (N. Y.) 





Restoration of Farm Price Ratio Big Aid to Recovery 


prices and costs, will flow around the circle, creating busi- 
ness for everyone... . 

The re-establishment of balanced price relationships in 
these areas has been one of the chief gains of 1936. It 
makes improvement in both domestic and world trade pos- 
sible; and as long as the equilibrium is maintained there 
will be no good reason why recovery should not carry on, 
without more than normal fluctuations, to full employment 
of the country’s productive capacity. 
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ALAMEDA 


Architect's Drawing of the Proposed Union Station and Auxiliary Facilities 


Los Angeles Soon to Have 


New Union Station 


With design and layout of 
head house, approved building 
work in progress and grading 
practically complete, new ter- 
minal is taking definite form 


Station at Los Angeles, Cal. The grading for the 

station tracks is substantially complete, the site 
for the approach tracks is being cleared of existing build- 
ings, construction is in progress on a baggage, express 
and general utility building, and the plans for the head 
house are rapidly taking final form. 

The station is being constructed as a joint facility by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe, the Southern Pacific 
and the Union Pacific, to replace the Santa Fe station 
at Santa Fe avenue and First street, and the Southern 
Pacific station on Central avenue and Fifth street, which 
is used also by the Union Pacific. The new station will 
occupy an area, approximately square in shape, and 
roughly 1,200 ft. each way, on the east side of Alameda 
street between Aliso and Macy streets, that had been 
acquired by the Southern Pacific through purchase of 
the El Paso & Southwestern, which had bought it for use 
as the terminal of a projected Los Angeles extension. 

The site has the advantage of proximity to the lines 
of the participating railways; the center of the station 


D)siation a progress is being made on the Union 


track layout is only about 3,900 ft. (rail route distance) 
from the point where the Southern Pacific line to El 
Paso crosses the Los Angeles river, the two banks of 
which are occupied, respectively, by the Santa Fe and 
the Union Pacific. Wye connections at this common 
point afforded the necessary junction of the lines of the 
three roads with the approach line to the station. 

Proposed several years ago by certain interests in the 
city that desired to make the station an important ele- 
ment of a civic center at the so-called Plaza location, the 
project was the source of protracted litigation. How- 
ever, after an order of the Railroad Commission of 
California was upheld in a decision of the state supreme 
court which was sustained by the Supreme Court of the 
United States on May 18, 1933, the railroads made ap- 
plication to the state commission for the approval of a 
station plan. In this application the railroads accepted 
the offer of the City of Los Angeles to appropriate $1, 
000,000 for the grading of the site and certain funds for 
grade separations. Acceptance of this plan by the com- 
mission embodied a division of the interests of the par- 
ticipating railroads, ap ay 23 per cent to the Union 
Pacific, 33 per cent to the Santa Fe and 44 per cent to 
the Southern Pacific. 


A Unique Plan 


The necessary location of the approach with respect 
to the station site is such as to require that the platform 
tracks be located parallel with the head house frontage, 
and for this reason studies were made for a through of 
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doul:.e-approach type of layout. 


RAILWAY 


But this plan did not 


prove acceptable to all parties at interest, with the result 
that the plan adopted provides for a station of the stub- 
end type but with the head house alongside instead of 
at the end of the platform tracks. This arrangement 
necessarily calls for a two level plan, with the tracks 
at a sufficient elevation above the station floor to permit 
of a passenger subway under the tracks, with ramps 
to platform level. 

A unique feature of the plan, in this connection, is 
the placing of a long, narrow. two-story utility building 
between the track layout and the station building proper 
to house the baggage and express facilities, railway mail 
room, boiler room, employees’ locker rooms, etc. Less 
than one-half of the width 
of this building is two 
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viating the use of eleva- 
tors. However, baggage 
storage space and a re- 
ceiving and delivery plat- 
form are being provided 
also at the lower level for 
the handling of baggage 
coming to or leaving the 
station in private automo- 
biles or taxicabs. Pro- 
vision will be made later / 
for the handling of United Pi 
States mail in connection 
with a project for a new 
general post office, which 
will occupy a site yet to be 


selected in the immediate 
vicinity of the terminal. 
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Plan of the New Union Station Layout at Los Angeles, Showing 
Connections With the Participating Lines 


It was agreed from the start that the architectural de- 
sign of the station must be truly expressive of Southern 
California, which necessarily implied an adaptation of 
what is variously designated as mission, Mediterranean, 
etc. And to carry out this idea with any degree of ef- 
fectiveness demanded a spacious site that would afford 
the open vistas without which the architectural effect 
would be meaningless. To this end, the space allotted 
to the head house embraces the entire width of the block 
between Macy and Aliso streets, about 1,200 ft., to a 
depth of 475 ft. from the east side of Alameda street. 
This makes it possible to set the face of the station build- 
ing back some 200 ft. from the street. However, en- 
tirely aside from any consideration of esthetics, this ar- 
rangement affords ample room for the large parking 
areas that have become such an essential element in 
passenger station layouts in recent years. 

The adopted type of architecture also lends itself 
readily to a general ground plan and arrangement of 
facilities whereby a large part of the patrons will for the 
most part occupy or transverse patios and open arcades 
while waiting for or departing from trains. The plans 
call for a rambling structure in the form of a tee, the 
cross of which is to extend for a length of 850 ft. on 
the Alameda street frontage, while the stem, which will 
be occupied by the waiting room, is to form the connec- 
tion between the principal mass of the building and the 
utility building that flanks the station tracks. 

In keeping with the adopted motif, the building will 
be of moderate though varying height, that will give 
emphasis to a tower over the main entrance vestibule 
near the center of the street front. This vestibule leads 
on the left to the wing that is to be occupied by the 
main concourse, ticket counter, rest rooms, etc., and on 
the right through an arcade to the wing that will house 
the restaurant, while to the rear, a broad archway will 
lead to the waiting room. The far end of the waiting 
room will open into a train concourse on the first floor 
of the utility building where train gates will give access 
to the passenger subway under the tracks. This waiting 
room will be flanked on both sides by patios, the one on 
the right being designed to serve as the principal route 





of egress from incoming passengers, who will pass from 
the subway through a reception room alongside the train 
concourse, thence through the patio and the arcade at its 
outer end to reach the parking area in front of the sta- 
tion, or through an arcade along the south side of the 
patio that will serve as a taxi stand as well as a passage- 
way during inclement weather. Similar arcades along a 
large part of the street front will serve the same function 
for passengers arriving or leaving in private automobiles, 
while the arcade extension beyond the north end of the 
building will serve in like fashion for street car riders. 
A four-track terminal for the Pacific Electric, which 
operates trains over the city streets, will be provided at 
the street level adjacent to the Aliso street end of the 
utility building. 


The Track Layout 


The track layout calls for eight passenger platforms, 
of which six are to be constructed at present, to be served 
by tracks spaced 13 ft. between platforms and 31 ft. 
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Sketch Mar Showing Relative Locations of the Proposed New 
Union Station and the Present Southern Pacific and Santa Fe Stations 


across the platforms, except that three pairs of platform 
tracks are spaced 26 ft. center to center to make room 
for engine release tracks between them. The platform 
tracks will have a capacity of 12 to 20 cars. Plans are 
being prepared for platform sheds that will have support- 
ing columns at about 80-ft. centers to insure a minimum 
of interference with the movement of the passengers. 
Supplementing the passenger platform tracks, space 
has been provided between the first platform .track and 
the utility building for six tracks for the loading and un- 
loading of head-end cars. Three of these will be served 
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by car-floor level platforms, while the other three will 
be virtually “team tracks” for the direct transfer of lading 
to and from street vehicles. ‘ 
The approach line which embraces six running tracks 
will be on a grade of 0.2 per cent descending toward the 
station, but the ground level falls away in the same direc- 
tion to a sufficiently greater extent to provide headroom 
for the two-level station plan as well as for subways for 
Macy street and a new traffic way connecting Vignes 
street arid Querolo street. . 


Construction Methods 


The embankment for the station and approach tracks 
has been made principally from soil taken from build- 
ing excavations in the city, special pains having been 
taken to effect a thorough compacting of the fill. The 
material was placed in layers from six to eight inches 
thick and so thoroughly solidified with a sheep’s foot 
roller that it is said to occupy 20 per cent less volume 
than it did in the excavations. This not only insures a 
solidified roadbed but also warrants the support of the 
train shed footings directly on the fill. Resort to this 
practice is possible, however, only because the foundation 
material at the site—river sand and gravel—is of a 
character that insures a minimum of settlement. For this 
reason, also, all of the buildings and other structures 
will be supported on natural, spread foundations. Ina 
number of cases these consist of cylindrical concrete 
piers, constructed within curbed wells that are excavated 
to a depth of 7 to 13 ft. below ground level. These 
are belled out at the bottom by a unique method that ef- 
fectively solved the problem of undercutting the sand and 
gravel, the cohesive properties of which decrease rapidly 
as they dry out on exposure to the air. When the ex- 
cavation has been carried to the elevation of the top of 
the bell, two-inch steel pipes are driven with a Barco 
gasoline hammer to such a batter that they conform 
to the shape of a truncated cone of the desired spread. 
With the upper ends of these pipes supported by a ring- 
wale, they provide adequate support for the ground as 
the enclosed material is excavated. 

All of the buildings are being designed in conformity 
with the provisions of the Los Angeles building code 
covering earthquake-proof construction, which, in gen- 
eral, requires the subdivision of the structures into inde- 
pendent self-supporting units of limited horizontal di- 
mensions. For example, the utility building, which is 
1,238 ft. long is divided into seven sections from 60% 
ft. to 242 ft. long, with double walls, and expansion 
joints in the floors and roofs at the adjoining ends of the 
sections. 

This building is of reinforced flat-slab construction to 
the track level with steel frame construction for the sec- 
ond story. The passenger subway is a reinforced con- 
crete rigid-frame structure. 

The project has been developed and is being directed 
by a committee of executive officers of the three par- 
ticipating railways, which has appointed sub-committees 
to deal with the various specialized problems. Among 
these, the board of managers consists of F. H. Knicker- 
bocker (chairman), general manager, Union Pacific, 
Southwestern district; J. R. Hitchcock, general man- 
ager, Santa Fe Coast lines; and A. T. Mercier, general 
manager, Southern Pacific. The engineering committee 
is composed of M. C. Blanchard (chairman), W. H. 
Kirkbride and H. C. Mann, chief engineers, respectively, 
of the Santa Fe Coast lines, the Southern Pacific and the 
Union Pacific, while the architectural committee em- 
braces H. L. Gilman (chairman), J. H. Christie and 
R. J. Wirth, architects, respectively, of the Santa Fe 
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Coast lines, the S. P., and the U. P. John and Donald 
Parkinson, Los Angeles, have been retained as con- 
sulting architects. A. J. Barclay is construction engineer 
and S. V. Meigs is assistant construction engineer. 

The project will entail an outlay of about $10,000,000, 
of which approximately one-half will represent the cost 
of the physical improvements and the other half the 
cost of land, property damage, etc. 


F. D. R. Would Revamp 


Regulatory Commissions 
WasuinctTon, D. C. 


VERHAUL of the dozen or more independent 
O regulatory commissions in the federal government, 
prominent among which is the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, together with other independent 
agencies, administrations, authorities, and boards, and 
their location by executive order within one or another 
of the major executive departments for division into 
“administrative” and “judicial” sections with a view to 
maintaining the independence of the latter, is proposed 
in a report of the President’s committee on a plan for 
governmental reorganization submitted to Congress with 
a message from the President on January 12. Another 
plan is expected to be proposed shortly by a special 
Senate committee which has been studying the subject. 
No separate discussion of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission is included in the report but it is mentioned 
as the first of the “independent” regulatory commissions 
which it says would be more accurately called the “irre- 
sponsible” regulatory commissions “for they are areas 
of unaccountability.” Presumably the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would be allocated to the Commerce 
Department, as has been suggested in several previous 
plans of this kind, but the report does not go so far into 
detail, merely proposing the placing upon the Executive 
of “continuing responsibility for the maintenance of 
effective organization.” 

Under this proposed plan, the report says, “put for- 
ward as a possible solution of the independent commis- 
sion problem, present and future, the regulatory agency 
would be set up, not in a governmental vacuum outside 
the executive departments, but within a department. 
There it would be divided into an administrative section 
and a judicial section. The administrative section would 
be a regular bureau or division in the department, headed 
by a chief with career tenure and staffed under civil- 
service regulations. It would be directly responsible to 
the Secretary and through him to the President. The 
Judicial section, on the other hand, would be in the de- 
partment only for purposes of administrative housekeep- 
Ing, such as the budget, general personnel administration, 
and materiel. It would be wholly independent of the 
department and the President with respect to its work 
and its decisions. Its members would be appointed by 
the President with the approval of the Senate for long, 
staggered terms and would be removable only for causes 
stated in the statute.” ; 

_Such a plan, it is asserted, “creates effective responsi- 
bility for the administrative and policy-determining as- 
pects of the regulatory job and, at the same time, 
guarantees the complete independence and neutrality for 
that part of the work which must be performed after 
the manner of a court.” 

Several Presidents in the recent past have occasionally 
displayed some impatience at their inability to co-ordinate 
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with their own policies the action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission as to general rate levels, and the 
present Executive even went so far, in a campaign ad- 
dress, as to imply some credit for his administration for 
the reduction in passenger fares ordered by the Inter- 
tate Commerce Commission. The report, however, says 
that in performing important judicial work the commis- 
sions “ought to be wholly independent of executive con- 
trol” and although the word “judicial” is most often 
used in its text it implies a combination of judicial and 
legislative phases of the work by saying that “the bulk 
of regulatory commission work involves the application of 
legislative ‘standards’ of conduct to concrete cases, a 
function at once discretionary and judicial and demand- 
ing, therefore, both responsibility and independence.” 

The report is somewhat vague as to how the line 
should be drawn between the administrative and ju- 
dicial functions and as to the extent to which the com- 
missioners would be separated from what is now their 
organization. For this reason questions have already 
risen as to how an attempt to work out such a separa- 
tion might be made by an administration that has so 
openly resented the independence of the Supreme Court. 
In many cases the judicial function is now exercised by 
commissioners by the process of subscribing their names 
to or revising work done by subordinates, but under 
the present practice the subordinates have to some ex- 
tent at least been selected by the commissioners and the 
conclusions which they have recommended for adoption 
have been reached in consultation with and under the 
supervision of the commissioners. The President’s plan 
apparently leaves open to considerable uncertainty the 
extent and nature of the questions that would be put 
up to the independent commissioners for judicial de- 
cision by an organization whose policy-determining as- 
pects would be subject to the executive branch. 

“These independent commissions,’ the report says, 
“are in reality miniature independent governments set up 
to deal with the railroad problem, the banking problem, 
or the radio problem. They constitute a headless ‘fourth 
branch’ of the government, a haphazard deposit of irre- 
sponsible agencies and uncoordinated powers. The in- 
dependent commission is obliged to carry on judicia! 
functions under conditions which threaten the impartial 
performance of that judicial work. The discretionary 
work of the administrator is merged with that of the 
judge. It is imperative that we discover some technique 
or principle by which the work done by our present 
regulatory commissions, together with such new reg- 
ulatory tasks as arise in the future, may be handled with- 
out the loss of responsibility for policy and administration 
and without the undermining of judicial neutrality. 

“The division of work between the two sections would 
be relatively simple. The first procedural steps in the 
regulatory process as now carried on by the independent 
commissions would go to the administrative section. It 
would formulate rules, initiate action, investigate com- 
plaints, hold preliminary hearings, and by a process of 
sifting and selection prepare the formal record of cases 
which is now prepared in practice by the staffs of the 
commissions. It would, of course, do all the purely ad- 
ministrative or sublegislative work now done by the 
commissions—in short all the work which is not essen- 
tially judicial in nature. The judicial section would sit 
as an impartial, independent body to make decisions af- 
fecting the public interest and private rights upon the 
basis of the records and findings presented to it by the 
administrative section. In certain types of cases where 


the volume of business is large and quick and routine 
action is necessary, the administrative section itself 
(Continued on page 152) 





Air Conditioning of Railroad 
Passenger Cars 


Abstract of a summary report of extensive road and 
laboratory tests conducted by the A. A.R. 
Division of Equipment Research 


ditioned passenger cars in the United States and 

Canada, of which 3,907 were railroad-owned cars 
and 4,124 were Pullman-owned cars. The total invest- 
ment in the air-conditioning equipment installed on these 
cars amounts to $45,000,000. 

The number of air-conditioned cars owned by 45 rail- 
roads as of March 1, 1936, was 2,653.* This equipment 
represents a net investment in round figures of $14,087,- 
000, as shown in Table I. Forty-three of the railroads 
had an additional net investment in terminal facilities 
for air conditioning amounting to $1,157,000, making 
a total of $15,244,000. 

In view of the magnitude of this investment and the 
necessity of securing maximum returns from equipment 
installed now or in the future, the Board of Directors of 
the Association of American Railroads on December 20, 
1935, authorized the Division of Equipment Research to 
conduct an extensive investigation of the air conditioning 
of railroad passenger cars. 

To accomplish the objectives, the project was conceived 
as consisting of the following steps: Survey of the per- 


O° OCTOBER 1, 1936, there were 8,031 air-con- 


* The table (omitted here), in which these cars are classified, shows 
that 702 have electro-mechanical drive; 423, mechanical drive (Pullman) ; 
one, Wakukecha internal-combustion drive; 20, head-end electrical drive 
(articulated trains); 464, steam-ejector system, and 1,043, ice-activated 
system. 
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Efficiencies of Car-Axle Drives, Including Generator and Com- 
pressor Motor for Electro-Mechanical Drives and Speed Control 
(Set for 42 M.P.H.) for Pullman Direct Drive 


formance of equipment in service; determination of the 
efficiency of air-conditioning systems; determination of 
the mechanical efficiency of the drive mechanisms ; study 





Table I—Net Charge to Investment Account—Air Conditioning 
Equipment—2,653 Cars Owned by 45 Railroads in 
U. S. and Canada, as of March 1, 1936 


Number Total 
of units amount 
Mechanical compression: 

Electro-mechanical drive ................. 702 3 922,245.46 
Direct-mechanical drive (Pullman)........ 423 3,481,597 .66 
Internal combustion engine drive (Waukesha) 1 3 72 29.76 
Head-end power drive (articulated trains).. 20 66,275.58 
ME Sa artis caters > We aie ses aera avelea sie apnee $7 ,47 3,848. 46 
ee eee ey ee 464 3,396,297.02 

Oe I ears hs ce ccekic. wasbuse% .. 1,043 3,216,888.¢ 








Total 
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Grand Total 


+1 

Siang 2,653 $14,087 ,033.89 
oes 54 
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PS ene ee 2,653 $15,244,165. 


(a) Values for two railroads not reported. 





of air requirements, treatment, diffusion and related mat- 
ters; determination of the cost of air-conditioning per 
1000 car-miles; and study of the factors ‘relating to pas- 
senger comfort. 

The study was concerned primarily with railroad- 
owned cars. This deals only with railroad-owned equip- 
ment. However, rather complete information was ob- 
tained concerning the performance of the air-condition- 
ing equipment installed on 120 Pullman-owned and oper- 
ated cars. The findings of this phase of the work will 
appear in a subsequent report. An engineering report 
containing full engineering details will be issued, also in- 
dividual reports to each of the 31 railroads which 
generously aided in the execution of the research pro- 
gram by providing equipment and experienced men to 
assist in the road work. 

The comprehensive scope of the air-conditioning study 
is indicated by an examination of Table II]. Manufac- 
turers of air-conditioning equipment assisted materially 
by sending equipment at their own expense to Baltimore, 
Md., for testing, and co-operated in many other ways. 

3oth the Baltimore & Ohio and the Pullman- Standard 
Car Manufacturing Company placed at the disposal of 
the Division of Equipment Research their splendidly 
equipped hot rooms for testing air-conditioned cars. 
Ohio State University made available its laboratory for 
testing mechanical drives and in many other ways was 
most helpful. The Finance, Accounting, Taxation and 
Valuation Department of the A.A.R. undertook and com- 
pleted the very important and tedious study of invest- 
ment, maintenance and operation charges. 

The relative efficiencies of 15 cooling units were ‘e- 
termined by laboratory tests, the component parts of 
each system being tested under uniform conditions, v ith 
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inlet air to the cooling coils at 80 deg. F. and 50 per 
cent humidity. 

Au extremely important factor is the power required 
by each system, expressed either in the total amount of 
power used or in the amount of power consumed’ per 
ton of refrigeration. For this reason, the power re- 
quired per ton of refrigeration is the only factor pre- 
sented in this report. 

Mechanical Compression System.—The performance 
of ° to 12 mechanical compression systems tested in 
terms of the power required per ton of refrigeration is 
shown in Table IV. They are arranged, with one ex- 
ception, in the order of increasing power requirements 
at 90 deg. F. condenser air temperature and for air-re- 
sistance pressures of zero and 0.35 in. of water, re- 
spectively. The Carrier-Safety system was given a 
higher rank than the Trane because of the influence of 
factors other than power consumption. 

At 90 deg. F. condenser air temperature, all but two 
of the mechanical compression systems tested delivered 
their rated capacity. The Frigidaire failed to produce its 
rated tonnage by 0.39 ton, and the Waukesha, in the 


three installations tested, failed by amounts up to 2.28 © 


tons. 

The steam ejector, ice activated, and evaporative cool- 
ing systems were not included in Table III, because 
their power requirements are of a different character 
and order. On the basis of power consumption, these 
systems cannot be compared directly with the mechanical 
compression systems. The only way in which such a 
comparison may be made is on a cost basis, as provided 
later in this report. 

Steam-Ejector System—The steam system requires 
both electrical power and steam; therefore, the power 
consumed is expressed in kw. and in lb. of steam per 
hr. The range for the one steam system tested was: 
0.58 to 0.64 kw. per ton, and 30.5 to 34.6 lb. of steam 


Table II—Scope of the A.A.R. Air-Conditioning Investigation 


Number of air-conditioning systems tested in laboratory... 15 


MCCHGMICH! COMIDYESSION ......5 6 cic cccccsces coevecs 12 
RIE EI Othe cries sine eee! alae ation 1 
ec I errant ot os oa cts wom uae meee? ~- Sienenes 1 
Bc a ee ye a ree 1 
Number of drive mechanisms tested in laboratory... ..... 6 
NS aera ree nad oe aie aint einatareorehe otasee ne Pirate eaten 1 
WON ee eat ca O Oc a tsg ety es winter e an mia 2 
rE OT PN nis rac cares cic swiiecare, ia cminhe Avciallape wav eratS 2 
SMM PMO cershsrasgiahs acruistaneis oS airs Sye/Dalawornaaraveleateeinees pare 1 
Number of air-conditioned cars tested in hot room... ... 14 
MRCCHMMCE! COMIPTESHON: <. 55.5. 65 ox ceesnicctee'seaa’ 7 
PON I Ne ers eign in sins eS 1 
CS eee ener rn Corre er rr e 6 
Number of railroads that conducted road tests........... 31 
Number of passenger cars on which road tests were con- 
aol eee cae die cis'ip pete n aialaueinue aiaara evar 594 
Railroad-owned air-conditioned cars ............2e000- 434 
Railroad-owned non-air-conditioned cars ...........05 40 
Pullman air-conditioned sleepers .........ceeeeeeceees 120 
Percentage of railroad-owned air-conditioned cars tested to 
total number of railroad-owned air-conditioned cars as 
OY Es SC OS ore mcr Lee mGainga » Spraieas 18 
Approximate number of hours of road testing............ 5.200 


Approximate number of miles of road testing............ 
Number of passengers who submitted comments on con- 
ditions in air-conditioned cars while tests were being 
DARN ccs clematinne Ue teac ko GE es ER oNceee ek 5,453 
Approximate number of data readings recorded for all 
Inboratery 6G COR TOSEG 6oiic icc ciccccwrevee cutee 250,000 
Approximate number of calculations made from recorded 
ON a cassie Ske 'nss a asece ema ethene nse Stabe hn wae tacos 85,000 
The analysis of costs is based upon an experience record 


of 1,608 cars for 1935 with a total car mileage of.... 


240,000 


178,259,768 


a 





per hr. per ton of refrigeration, exclusive of the amount 
ot condensate which ordinarily occurs in a train line. 
The electrical power required was approximately one- 
third of that required by the most efficient mechanical 
system. Throughout the entire range of condenser air 
temperatures at the zero resistance pressure, the capacity 
of the steam ejector system tested remained constant 
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and its rated capacity at the refrigeration unit was ob- 
tained. The system tested consisted of: Carrier steam 
ejector; Safety pumps and motors; Carrier condenser ; 
Aerofin cooling coils (Carrier-Safety design) ; weight, 
3,698 Ib. 

Ice-Activated System.—The ice activated system tested 
consumed 0.17 to 0.21 kw. of electric power per ton of 
refrigeration and 76.7 to 78.3 lb. of ice per hr. per ton 
of refrigeration. At a cold-water temperature of 41 
deg F., the system delivered its rated capacity. The sys- 
tem tested consisted of: American Car & Foundry 
bunker and cooling coils; Worthington pump; Master 
motor ; weight, 3,845 lb. with bunker empty. 

Evaporative Cooling System.—The Fleischer evapor- 
ative cooling system produces no refrigeration. The 
system has limited possibilities with respect to cooling 
railroad passenger cars. This system will produce com- 
fort conditions only in those sections of the country 
where low wet-bulb temperatures prevail, or where only 
a slight temperature reduction is required. When used 
as a supplement to a refrigerating system, it operates 
only as an air washer. The Fleischer consumes 1.22 
kw. of electric power. The system tested consisted of: 
Air and Refrigeration Corporation evaporative cooler ; 
Worthington pump; Master motor; Clarage circulating 
fan; weight 612 lb. 


Six Types of Drive Mechanisms Tested 


The mechanical efficiency of six types of drive mech- 
anisms, through which power is transmitted from the 
car axle to the cooling equipment, was determined, these 
drives being tested under the following conditions: The 
load ranged from zero to 36 hp. for the 20-kw. drives, 
from zero to 18 hp. for the 10-kw. drives, and from zero 
to 10 hp. for the 5-kw. drive. The Pullman direct drive 
was tested at constant torques of 51 and 71 ft.-lb., with 








speed-control setting of 42 m.p.h. The 71 ft.-lb. torque 
is that required to operate an air-conditioning system at 
full capacity. All drives were tested at speeds from 15 
to 90 m.p.h. equivalent car speeds. 

The test procedure developed the mechanical efficiency 
of the drive as a whole and that of each element of the 
drive. In Table IV and one of the charts are shown 
the mechanical efficiencies of the drives at different car 
speeds and the combined efficiencies of drives, generators 
and compressor motors. 

The Pullman drive is a mechanical gear and belt drive 
with an electrically-operated speed control interposed be- 
tween the drive and the compressor. The electro-me- 
chanical drives each consist of a drive mechanism with a 
generator and electric motor interposed between the drive 
and the compressor. 

The foregoing being the case, in comparing the Pull- 
man drive with any other drive, the over-all efficiency 
of the latter should be used. For example, at 30 m.p.h. 
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and full load, the mechanical efficiency of the Pullman 
drive is 77.0 per cent and that of the Spicer drive is 
61.5 per cent. 

In view of the trend toward higher train sniuiie the 
comparison of the efficiency of the Pullman drive with 
the efficiencies of the other drives is significant. The 
Pullman drive is normally adjusted so that slippage in 
the speed control starts at a train speed of about 42 
m.p.h. Below that train speed, the compressor is oper- 
ated at reduced speed and, consequently, at reduced 
capacity. Adjustment of the speed control, together 
with changes in the gear ratio, will make it possible to 
increase the speed at which slippage starts. In some 
cases the speed-control setting has been advanced from 
42 to 55 m.p.h. for high-speed trains in order to improve 
the efficiency in the upper range of speeds. This means 
some sacrifice in the cooling capacity at speeds below 55 
m.p.h. Some railroads use a heavy oil and a high level 
of oil with the Pullman drive. A lighter oil and a 


lower oil level would increase somewhat the mechanical 
efficiency shown. 

The Gerlinger drive may be disregarded for air-con- 
ditioning purposes, where mechanical compression sys- 
tems are used, because of insufficient capacity. 

While no quantitative data were taken regarding noise 
and vibration, it can be stated that there was very little 
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difference in the amount of noise and vibration noticed 
in the different drives, except in the case of the Foote 
Bros. gear drive which was quite noisy. It was found 
that if the gear centers on this drive were separated suf- 
ficiently to allow the proper amount of backlash, the 
noise was decreased materially and the efficiency in- 
creased about two per cent. 

In addition to determining the mechanical efficiency of 
the drives, road performance data were obtained from 
31 railroads concerning the installation, operation, repair 
and lubrication of drives. Unfortunately, sufficient in- 
formation upon which to base a definite conclusion is 
not available concerning these important factors. This 
is, likewise, true of the relative cost and operating per- 
formance. These are matters which should receive ad- 
ditional study. 

The cost due to the loss of belts may be an appreci- 
able amount. This cost on one railroad, with 59 cars 
and over a period of 32 months, was approximately $6,- 
000. Belt losses and breakages are due to many causes, 
among which are flying ballast and the accumulation of 
snow and ice on the pulleys. One railroad increased 
belt life from 29,000 to 44,000 miles by increasing the 
diameter of the armature pulley from 8 to 10 in., using 
a 5-in. 6-ply rubber belt. 

A gear-drive mileage of 350,000 has been reported 
with evidence of only ordinary wear. 

The outstanding record reported was for a combina- 
tion belt and gear drive which has been in service five 
years without failure. The mileage to September 1, 
1936, is 1,000,000. 

All types of drive, except the Spicer, generally may 
be installed with only minor changes in the running gear 
of the car to which applied. Care should be used in 
constructing and mounting all types of drives to avoid 
eccentricity. Some difficulty was experienced with all 
the drives tested because of bad workmanship and be- 
cause they did not conform to the specifications. If this 
is a common experience, the manufacturers could save 
the railroads annoyance, delay and expense by giving 
more attention to such matters. 

The primary difficulty in making repairs is the re- 
moval of bearings and frozen or rusted bolts. This dif- 
ficulty is the result of faulty design. 

The problems associated with lubrication point to 
needed improvements in the method of applying the lu- 
bricant by placing pressure fittings on grease cups and 
by extending the fittings so they may be reached easily 
with a grease gun; speeding up the lubricating process 
by reducing the types of tools required. 

The reduction’ of weight is of such importance that 
the performance of lighter types should be observed 
closely. 


Desirable Characteristics in Air Delivery 


Among the objectives sought in air conditioning a cat 
is the avoidance of hot and cold pockets and drafts. This 
means uniform temperature and air movement through- 
out the car. To effect such results, various means of 
delivering the air to the car are used. To determine the 
relative effectiveness of air-delivery methods, 14 cars, as 
received from the railroads, were tested in hot rooms. 

These cars were equipped as follows: -Four with an 
inside center duct; four with double outside duct; four 
with a single outside duct; and two with bulkhead de- 
livery. 

The test procedure involved taking temperature and 
air-velocity readings at 24 different stations in each car. 
There were 8 longitudinal points on each of 3 vertical 
levels. There was maintained in each car during the 
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test a dry-bulb temperature of approximately 80 deg. F. 
and a relative humidity of 50 per cent at the recirculated 
air grille. 

The effectiveness of each air-delivery system was 
measured in terms of uniformity of temperature through- 
out the car, velocity and uniformity of the air move- 


ment, appearance or non-appearance of hot or cold spots, 
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method used in determining each of these elements of 
cost.—Editor ] 

Maintenance costs are shown separately in Table V. 
Table VI is presented for the purpose of showing how 
the total cost of installation, the cost of maintenance, 
and that of operation were resolved into the cost per 
1,000 car-miles for each of four systems* under a given 








Table III—Power Requirements of 12 Mechanical Compression Air Conditioning Systems Determined by 
Laboratory Tests 


Kilowatts per ton 
of refrigeration at 
air resistance : 
pressures in inches Wt 





SYSTEM DESCRIPTION of water of lb 
Compressor Condenser Evaporator Compressor Motor Expansion valve Zero 0.35 : 
1. Airtemp-York (5-ton)..... York Tork York Westinghouse Detroit Lubricator BE 1.43 2795 
9. Carrier-satety 0. ccs Safety Aerofin(a) Aerofin(a) Safety Detroit Lubricator 1.48 ey 30 30 
Be IR Sr tcdcs < ou%ce meas Lipman Trane evapor- Trane Wagner Alco Constant 1.44 1.49 3660 
ative Pressure F = 
4, Airtemp-York (6-ton)... York VYork-evapora- York Westinghouse Detroit Lubricator 1.59 1.65 2795 
tive (b) oat 
5. Airtemp-York (7-ton)... York York evaporative York Westinghouse Detroit Lubricator 1.62 1.66 2795 
eS: ra York York evaporative York Fairbanks-Morse Detroit Lubricator 1.70 A 2396 
7. General Electric........ General Electric Trane (c) Trane (c) General Electric Detroit Lubricator 1.83 1.90 308 1 
a Frigidaire Frigidaire Frigidaire General Electric Frigidaire 1.96 2.03 2375 
9. Waukesha-Sturtevant Ingersoll-Rand Trane with Super- Sturtevant Waukeshainternal- Alco Thermostatic 4050 
supercondenser....... condenser Combustion engine 2 pA 
10. Baldwin-Southwark..... De La Vergne Century 2.48 2.78 m 3134 ; 
( wo units) 
11. Waukesha-Sturtevant... Ingersoll-Rand Trane Sturtevant Waukesha internal- Alco Thermostatic 3450 
combustion engine . 
12. Waukesha-Trane........ Ingersoll-Rand Trane Trane ~ Waukesha Internal- Detroit Lubricator 3420 


(a) Carrier-Safety design. 
(b) Above 100 deg. Fahrenheit. 
(c) General Electric design. 


combustion engine 








presence or absence of drafts, and characteristics of the 
air flow. 

In terms of the foregoing factors, the several types of 
air delivery fall in the following order of preference: 
Inside center duct, with approximately 20 outlets; dou- 
ble outside ducts, with the outlets in each duct not di- 
rectly opposite those of the other duct; single outside 
duct (this type is much less desirable than either of the 


set of operating conditions. -The operating conditions 
stated in the title of this table may be taken as represent- 
ing a general experience throughout the country. How- 
ever, because of the marked influences that the length 
of the cooling season, the average speed in miles per 
hour and the total number of miles operated per year 
have upon the cost per 1,000 car-miles, four tables} have 
been prepared for cooling seasons of 3, 5, 8 and 10 








Table IV—Mechanical Efficiencies of Car-Axle Drives for Railroad Air Conditioning Systems, at Different Car 
Speeds, and Combined Efficiencies of Drives, Generators and Compressor Motors 


Pullman drive, including speed control with 42 m.p.h. setting (a) 
Spicer gear drive at 20 kw. 
RE SE REG ena a EOE OI PERC MERE PRE RTE 
_ Drive, generator, and compressor motor 
Safety belt and gear drive at 20 kw. 
MON Ae peel ah ays Ligh 3. bay ik bev Sota-one Ou vaamhce tera wie 
Drive, generator, and compressor motor 
Foote Bros. gear drive at 10 kw. 
OO I a fle tisk owe ins acu suas a) os dines owe Spores eranatoies diay Begs alee ere 
Drive, generator, and compressor motor 
Jennings belt drive at 10 kw. 
SE MN Gaia ein reaches texcaiats © ssa nas was SidOH OOH ENI ES oe eae oe 
Drive, generator, and compressor motor 
Gerlinger friction drive at 5 kw. 
NR ON oa Gris rhe cig ees ete ececa shi 9: ac & a aNe or alare emcee cibeTgiaT eran winlelie 
Drive, generator, and compressor motor.........csceccecscececcecces 


ee 
ay 


(a) The Pullman drive transmits power directly to the compressor. 
at full load and include efficiencies of the speed control. 
(b) Full load means maximuin rating of drive. 
(c) Generator friction not included. 


Mechanical efficiencies in per cent at full Fri 
load (b) and at car speeds of: 


30 m.p.h. 50 m.p.h. 70 m.p.h. 90 m.p.h. zero load 
77.0 69.5 47.0 34.0 2.4 
98.3 95.0 92.5 90.9 io 
61,5 60.5 59.0 56.0 
93.5 92.5 91.0 89.5 1:55 (e) 
58.5 59.0 57.5 55.0 
92.5 91.3 89.5 88.5 8 ( 
58.0 57.5 56.0 Sas3 
90.2 93.0 89.5 87.0 ( ( 
56.5 59.0 56.0 53.0 
92.5 87.5 84.5 81.5 
57.0 54.5 52.0 49.0 


The efficiencies are for 71 foot-pounds torque transmitted to the compt 








two foregoing) ; double and bulkhead; and center bulk- 
head, 

The two types of bulkhead delivery of air are inferior 
to either inside center or double outside ducts. Bulk- 
head delivery should not be used except to meet un- 
usual circumstances. 

The total cost of air conditioning consists of four ele- 
ments, namely: Cost of installation; cost of terminal 
facilities; cost of maintenance, and cost of operation. 
[The report here included a detailed description of the 


months; for four train speeds of 30, 50, 70 and 90 
m.p.h.; and for car mileages ranging from 50,000 to 
250,000 miles per year. 
The influence of these three variables may be 
from an examination of Tables VIT and VIII. 
Influence of Car Mileage.—For each system, the cost 


nomic 


seen 


* The Waukesha system was not included in the foregoing eco 
analysis because only one installation was made prior to 1936. An effort 
will be made to obtain the necessary information concerning the 1936 
installations upon which to base an analysis. 

+ Owing to space limitations, tables for the 5 and 8-month periods 
only are included in this abstract. 





per 1,000 car-miles decreases markedly with an increase 
in the number of car-miles per year. The reason for 
this is that the fixed charge is the predominating in- 
fluence, with all the systems except ice, and hence its 








Table V—Maintenance Cost of Air Conditioning—16 
Railroads in 1935 


Maintenance cost 
ie 





a el 
Cost per 

Number Number of 

of units car-miles Amount car-miles 
Electro-mechanical .......... 391 35,557,629 $118,538.22 $3.33 
Direct-mechanical (Pullman).. 312 42,926,532 100,043.03 2.33 
RE NE? fs 0.9 6-9 hy reece cet 223 28,434,558 61,026.23 2.15 
ee eee ae 527 47,139.34 .97 


48,771,407 





distribution over a large mileage reduces the cost per 
1,000 car-miles. 

Influence of Train Speed.—tIncreasing the speed from 
30 to 90 m.p.h. changes the cost per 1,000 car-miles 
much less than does a change in the total car-miles. 
Therefore, in this connection, the speed in miles per 
hour is of much less importance than the total mileage 
per year. However, speed is a real factor. For instance, 
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circumstances to be confronted. The tables have ben 
prepared so that the total cost per 1,000 car-miles »iay 
be determined in accordance with the character of iy 
variables confronted. 

The influence of the cost of installation and, theref re, 
of fixed charges upon the total cost of operation is of 
vital importance. The fixed charges for an ice sys «m 
are the lowest of all systems. During cooling seas ons 
of three and five months, the fixed charges of the ice 
system influence the total cost more than does the «ost 
of operation, hence the total cost for the ice systei is 
the lowest. However, with a cooling season of eigh: or 
ten months, the cost of operation of the ice system in- 
fluences the total cost more than do fixed charges. ‘(his 
being the case, the ice system becomes more expensive 
than the electro-mechanical. The fixed charges for the 
electro-mechanical system are less than all other systems, 
except ice. For this reason, the total cost of operation 
of the electro-mechanical system for cooling seasons of 
eight and ten months is the lowest of all the systems. 

It is recognized that-in selecting an air-conditioning 
system there are other factors than cost which must be 
considered. These are reliability, adequacy of results 
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with the electro-mechanical system operating 150,000 
miles per year, a change in speed from 30 to 50 m.p.h. 
reduced the cost per 1,000 car miles $0.33. Similar re- 
sults obtain with the other systems. 

Influence of Length of Cooling Season.—As is to be 
expected, an increase in the length of the cooling season, 
everything else being equal, increases the cost per 1,000 
car-miles. In the case of the direct-mechanical system 
with a mileage of 150,000 miles per year and a speed 
of 50 m.p.h., the cost per 1,000 car-miles is $14.61 for 
a 5-month season and $14.78 for an 8-month season. 
The total increase from a 3-month to a 10-month season 
is $0.42 per 1,000 car miles. 


Economics of Air Conditioning 


From the foregoing, it is evident that the economics 
of air conditioning, from an operating standpoint, is 
affected by the three variables mentioned and, because 
of this, a categorical statement cannot be made as to 
which system is the best. In each case, the selection has 
to be made on the basis of the prevailing operating 


obtained, terminal facilities, and other matters. How- 
ever, gross installation costs and total operating costs per 
1,000 car-miles are dependable units of measurement 
and, hence, due weight should be accorded them. This 
is especially true in the light of the large potential in- 
vestment confronting the railroads through an increase 
in the number of cars to be air conditioned. 

The over-all cost, efficiency and economy of any air 
conditioning system may be markedly affected by the 
cost, efficiency and economy factors associated with each 
element of the system. This means that in selecting and 
purchasing an air-conditioning system the purchase price, 
efficiency and economy of each part should be considered 
carefully. Otherwise, there may be no assurance of the 
merits and the reasonableness of the cost.of the system 
selected. 


Factors Relating to Passenger Comfort 


Variations in conditions in 302 air-conditioned cars 
were determined from data gathered by 20 railroads dur- 
ing regular service runs made from August 1 to Septem- 
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15, 1936. [The report here included desired and 
actual results secured in road tests of the air-conditioned 
cars as regards inside temperatures, relative humidity, 
temperature distribution, air movement and variations in 
volume of fresh air.—Editor] 

Records of conditions inside and outside of cars were 





Table VI—Total Cost Per 1,000 Car-Miles for Four Types of Air- 
Conditioning Systems for Railroad Passenger Cars for an 
Average Cooling Season of Five Months, an Average 
Train Speed of 50 M.P.H., and an Average Car 
Mileage of 150,000 Miles Per Year, Based 
on Experience of 16 Railroads in 1935 


Electro- Direct- Steam 














ce 
mechanical mechanical ejector activated 
? Gross INSTALLATION Cost 
(a) Charged to investment 
account. (gross)...... $6,110.00 $8,493.00 $8,242.00 $3,587.00 
(b) Charged to operating 
expense account .... 374.00 22.00 233.00 395.00 
BM suwetsienneas $6,484.00 $8,515.00 $8,475.00 $3,982.00 
ANNUAL FIxep CHARGES 
(a) Investment: 
Depreciation at 12.5 
A ee ee $763.75 $1,061.63 $1,030.25 $448.38 
Interest at 6 per cent. 366.60 509.58 494.52 215.22 
Taxes and Ins. at 1.5 
Pe GI. sawsonvoien 91.65 127.39 123.63 53.80 
re eee en $1,222.00 $1,698.60 $1,648.40 $717.40 
(b) Operating expense: 
Allocated over life of 
equipment at 12% per 
COR sawcnecesenee cs 46.75 2.75 29.13 49.38 
Total annual fixed 
a eer $1,268.75 $1,701.35 $1,677.53 $766.78 
Totat Cost PER 1,000 Car-MILEs 
(a) Fixed charges........ $8.45 $11.35 $11.18 $5.11 
(b) Operation cost....... .99 93 1.02 5.29 
(c) Maintenance cost..... 3.33 2.33 pe .97 
NE 6k ss cce kins ees $12.77 $14.61 $14.35 $11.37 





obtained for each of the runs made. In the reports to 
the 31 individual railroads, whose cars were tested, these 
records in graphical form will be shown. 

As examples of the character of the information ob- 
tained, a few graphs illustrating typical conditions are 
illustrated. One shows a 14-hr. run of a non-air-con- 
ditioned car; another, a 25-hr. run of an air-conditioned 
car during which desirable conditions prevailed; a third, 





Table VII—Comparative Total Costs Per 1,000 Car-Miles of Four 
Different Methods of Air Conditioning Railroad Passenger 
Cars for a Cooling Season of Five Months 


Cost per 1000 car-miles on the basis of the 
following car-miles per year 
es 


+ 





50,000 100,000 150,000 200,000 250,000 
Train speed of 30 m.p.h.: 


Electro-mechanical ..... $30.13 $17.44 $13.20 $11.09 $9.82 
Direct-mechanical ........ 37.65 20.64 14.98 12.13 10.43 
SHCATH CICCIO caccccdecce 37.13 20.36 14.76 11.97 10.28 
ECE ACHVRQIED  ..occcececes 24.91 17.25 14.69 13.42 12.65 


Train speed of 50 m.p.h.: 


Electro-mechanical ....... $29.70 $17.01 $12.77 $10.66 $9.39 
Direct-mechanical ........ 37.28 20.27 14.61 11.76 10.06 
Steam ejector ......... « @672 19.95 14.35 11.56 9.87 
ECE QCUUORE. 66.5 n6e00.s-00- 21.59 13.93 11.37 10.10 9.33 
Train speed of 70 m.p.h.: 
Electro-mechanical ....... $29.61 $16.92 $12.68 $10.57 $9.30 
Direct-mechanical ........ 37.30 20.29 14.63 11.78 10.08 
Steam ejector .....0.00ee. 36.65 19.88 14.28 11.49 9.80 
Ice activated ............ 20.24 12.58 10.02 8.75 7.98 
Train speed of 90 m.p.h.: 
Electro-mechanical ....... $29.72 $17.03 $12.79 $10.68 $9.41 
Direct- mechanical Tere ae < 20.45 14.79 11.94 10.24 
Steam GFEctOr .266.sscees 36.79 20.02 14.42 11.63 9.94 


ECO BOURNE! 5.0.0 cess 9:0:s:s 19.62 11.96 9.40 8.13 7.36 





an air-conditioned car test during which both high inside 
temperature and wide variation in temperature distribu- 
tion prevailed ; and a fourth, a run of an air-conditioned 
car during which both a desirable inside temperature 
throughout the run, and a uniform temperature distri- 
bution throughout the length of the car prevailed. 

In these charts, each dot represents a reading of tem- 
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An Air-Conditioned Car with Both High Inside Temperature and 
Wide Variations in Temperature Distribution 


perature in deg. F. at the positions in the car indicated. 
The line designated “average” connects the averages of 
the readings at the several positions. 

Temperature and Humidity Control——The process 
of cooling cars, like that of heating, requires some form 
of temperature control. The optimum comfort in air- 
conditioned cars will not be attained until the control 
problem is solved. The solution of the problem will 
also contribute to a reduction in operating costs. There 
are three general types of controls: manual, semi-auto- 
matic and automatic. The latter two, accomplished by 
various means, will be discussed at length in the be 
neering report. The manual: type of control is highly 
unsatisfactory. If uniform and regular performance is 
desired, it should not be used. The semi-automatic type 
is a marked improvement over the full manual, but the 
human element is associated with it. The elimination 
of this element is desirable. The automatic types have 
not been perfected to the degree desired. There is much 
development work necessary. There are those who 
feel that a form of modulated temperature control is 
needed. Such a type of control would automatically 
maintain within the car a predetermined number of de- 
grees lower temperature than the outside temperature. 
A successful control of this type would mark a real ad- 
vance in air conditioning. ‘Temperature control is in- 
separably associated with humidity control. There is a 
diversity of opinion as to the need for humidity control. 
Most authorities agree that some type of humidity control 
is advisable. 

Filters—An important advantage of air conditioning 
passenger cars is cleanliness. This is, perhaps, as much 
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appreciated by the traveling public as the lowered tem- 
perature. The cleaning is done by passing air through 
filters. These are, therefore, an essential element in an 
air-conditioning system. They are not only important 
from the viewpoint of cleanliness, but also with respect 
to odors. The filter problem is indicated by the many 
different types being used. They are either dry or im- 
pregnated with oil of varying viscosity, and are made 





Table ViII—Comparative Total Costs Per 1,000 Car-Miles of Four 
Different Methods of Air Conditioning Railroad Passenger 
Cars for a Cooling Season of Eight Months 


Cost per 1000 car-miles on the basis of the 
following car-miles per year 





co : ~ 
50,000 100,000 150,000 200,000 250,000 

Train speed of 30 m.p.h.: . 
Electro-mechanical ....... $30.49 $17.80 $13.56 $11.45 $10.18 


Direct-mechanical ..... ess = SaGl 20.90 15.24 12.39 10.69 
Steam ejector aguas ae 37.39 20.62 15.02 12.23 10.54 
errr 29.63 21.97 19.41 18.14 17.37 
Train speed of 50 m.p.h.: 
Electro-mechanical ....... $29.92 $17.23 $12.99 $10.88 $9.61 
Direct-mechanical ........ 37.45 20.44 14.78 11.93 10.23 
DOORN GIOCIOF ccccccccces 36.88 20.11 14.51 11.72 10.03 
eae 24.44 16.78 14.22 12.95 12.18 
Train speed of 70 m.p.h.: 
Electro-mechanical ....... $29.77 $17.08 $12.84 $10.73 $9.46 
Direct-mechanical ........ 37.51 20.50 14.84 11.99 10.29 
a 36.77 20.00 14.40 11.61 9.92 
BOE DEON nccccccceses 22.27 14.61 12.05 10.78 10.01 
Train speed of 90 m.p.h.: 
Electro-mechanical ....... $29.85 $17.16 - $12.92 $10.81 $9.54 
Direct-mechanical ........ 37.68 20.67 15.01 12.16 10.46 
Steam ejector ........... 36.88 20.11 14.51 11.72 10.03 
SS aaa eee 21.21 13.55 10.99 9.72 8.95 





of spun bronze wool, not coated; series of wire screens 
of progressive decrease in mesh, oil coated; metal shav- 
ings packed in a frame; spun glass; copper sprayed with 
oil; impregnated hair; oiled paper; perforated cardboard 
coated with oil; and others. They range in price from 
65 cents to $17 each. The filter is too important an 
element with respect to cleanliness, odors and operation 
costs to be neglected. There is a real need for a thorough 
and exhaustive study of the entire filter situation. 
Odors.—The problem of odors is universal. Some 
railroads have had reasonable success in reducing them. 
Odors result mainly from gas or smoke from the loco- 
motive, tobacco smoke, body odors given off by passen- 
gers, improperly maintained toilets, refuse thrown on the 





Table IX—Analysis of the 4.4 Per Cent of Passenger Comments 
Which Were Unfavorable 


Number of 
comments 


Percentage of 
total comments 


ER I 5a a Gace tiin txcrare ena ace ane 7 


5 a 

IE TI NN is acest a et ana wae decal ace Bend 505 17.9 
SE te cee eawneeewes ee vclkwews 51 1.8 
UN a ir ou 6G Sabian nee ee eae ees 530 18.7 
DE. “Uaeu aelaclaes eeedaddwaeceb eles’ aati 113 4.0 
et Cease ea ax tng Ww t.eee kamen tears 240 8.5 
Draity ERE eer ee ee 197 7.0 
Sight tlie. cn wistenweeieigd aka dlaseaaleels 196 6.9 
ZOO COO] UPOR EMLETINE 2. ccc ccccccccsccese 205 7.3 
ee ee 140 5.0 
Excessive tobacco smoke ........ccccccccee 135 4.8 
Too much heat from sunshine through windows 435 15.4 
Total number of unfavorable comments... 2,822 100.0 





floor by passengers, and from cooking and garbage in 
the dining cars. Odors are aggravated by humidity in 
excess of 60 per cent within the car and by an excessive 
use of disinfectant. Tobacco smoke, dust and moisture 
produce a sour smell in the cooling coils if they are not 
cleaned often enough. Filters become impregnated with 
nicotine and grease, and odors result if they are not fre- 
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quently cleaned or renewed. From the use of oil on the 
filters, a gummy substance settles in the ducts which 
absorbs odors from cosmetics, tobacco, garbage and other 
material. Deodorants have been used with varying suc- 
cess. The use of ozone has been widely discussed as a 
purifying agent. Its value is doubtful. 


Passenger Reactions and Comments 


One phase of the road work was to ascertain the re- 
actions of passengers to the conditions prevailing in the 
air-conditioned cars. At the time the road engineers 
were making observations in a car, each passenger was 
given a card. This card requested the passenger to co- 
operate in making the study by indicating thereon his 
reaction to a number of factors, such as temperature, 
odors and the like. Through this means it was possible 
definitely to associate passenger reactions with the actual 
conditions prevailing in the car at the time the cards were 
filled out. 

Cards were returned to the road engineers by 5,453 
passengers traveling in cars owned by 20 railroads. 
These cards were obtained throughout the United States 
and from Montreal to the Pacific Coast in Canada. 

The number of items on the card made it possible for 
the 5,453 passengers to make 64,814 separate and dis- 
tinct comments. Of this number of possible comments, 
only 2,822, or 4.4 per cent, were in any sense unfavorable 
to the conditions these passengers were experiencing. 
An analysis of these comments appears in Table IX. 

Complimentary statements, most frequently repeated, 
were: Comfortable, 301 times; very good, 164 times; 
perfect, 162 times; improvement, 144 times; train now 
preferred to other means of travel, 41 times; a pleasure 
to travel in such a car, 37 times; cleanliness appreciated, 
33 times. 

Some representative statements written by passengers 
were: “When one gets off at destination, one is just as 
fresh and clean as at the beginning of the trip”; “The 
greatest development for the comfort of passengers”; 
“A real treat on a hot day like this”; “Beats driving a 
car”; “Air system has sold me on railroad travel in sum- 
mer months”; “Luxurious beyond dreams of a lady of 
horse-and-bug gey days”; “Whoever is res sponsible for air 
conditioning should have a monument erected” ; “Would 
like to travel forever under these conditions.” 


F. D. R. Would Revamp 
Regulatory Commissions 
(Continued from page 145) 


should in the first instance decide the cases and issue 
orders, and the judicial section should sit as an appellate 
body to which such decisions could be appealed on ques- 
tions of law. 

“The present commissioners as a body would assume 
the status of a judicial section. The present staff of 
the commission under a responsible administrative chief 
could, with a minimum of disruption, be molded into an 
administrative section. It is difficult to see how the 


transition could be very disturbing or why the plan should 
not work smoothly and efficiently. 

“Furthermore, the principle of the plan does not have 
to be applied with exact uniformity to every commission. 
The requirements and present practices of each com- 
mission may be taken into consideration in carrying out 
this principle.” 
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Railroads Ask Rate Decisions 
by Commodity Groups 


Additional revenues required for new equipment and 
maintenance—May need 2,400 locomotives, 


180,000 freight cars 


Interstate Commerce Commission in Ex Parte 

No. 115, on the proposals of the railroads for 
a freight rate readjustment to provide part of the revenue 
lost with the expiration of the emergency charges on 
December 31 were continued this week after the com- 
mission had taken under consideration a ruling on a sug- 
gestion made by the railroads for a change of procedure 
by which the commission would render decisions from 
time to time by groups of commodities instead of treat- 
ing the proceeding as a single case. 

This suggestion was offered in a statement by R. V. 
Fletcher, general counsel of the Association of American 
Railroads, on the fourth day of the hearing which began 
on January 6, and after the railroads had presented their 
preliminary general testimony. It was vigorously op- 
posed by committees representing the shippers and state 
commissioners. 

Mr. Fletcher said that the carriers, desirous of having 
a decision by the commission at a date as early as pos- 
sible with respect to the more important commodity 
groups, suggested that at the present hearing, which pre- 
sumably would terminate on January 16, the carriers 
complete their testimony as to coal and coke; iron ore; 
iron and steel; lime, plaster, cement, etc.; and, if time 
permitted, petroleum products, and that when these 
groups were completed, the commission direct that the 
protestants offer their testimony with reference to the 
commodities mentioned, so that the records might be 
closed as to them, and that they be submitted to the 
commission for final decision in the regular way. 

It was also suggested that when hearings are re- 
sumed, after the inauguration ceremonies in Washington 
next week, the carriers proceed to present their testi- 
mony as to other commodity groups and that the records 
as to those groups be submitted for decision under a 
like procedure. In submitting this proposal, he said, the 
carriers would offer no objection to referring certain 
parts of the case to examiners, so that two or more hear- 
ings might be in progress simultaneously, either at Wash- 
ington or elsewhere. 


ET itessite before Commissioner Aitchison of the 


Shippers Oppose Plan 


After the representatives of shippers and state com- 
missioners attending the hearing had filed their state- 
ments opposing the plan Commissioner Aitchison an- 
nounced on January 11 that, while a decision as to the 
entire suggestion would be deferred, arrangements would 
be made for completion of testimony by all concerned by 
groups and as well as for simultaneous hearings at differ- 
ent points in the country. 

A committee of counsel representing shippers said 
they were unanimously opposed to the suggestion, that 
Ex Parte No. 115 has been from the first a general 
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revenue case and that the primary question has been and 
still is whether the railroads are entitled to additional 
revenue from increased rates. If additional revenue is 
required, they said, the second question is what com- 
modity should contribute to this need and the third 
question is as to the proportion in which they should 
respectively contribute. A fourth question is whether, 
with respect to any commodity group, increases in rates 
will in fact produce added revenue. 

“Tt is important to adhere to sound procedure,” the 
Committee added. “Either this is a general Ex Parte 
investigation or it is not. If it is a general investigation, 
the record should not be closed as many times as there 
are different commodity groups. If it is not a general 
investigation, but is a proposal to make separate and un- 
related increases in rates on different groups of com- 
modities, then the statute indicates the procedure to be 
followed through the filing and suspension of tariffs. 
These two kinds of procedure should not be confused or 
commingled as they would be if this is looked upon as a 
single general investigation in which the record is to be 
closed serially from time to time. 

“The shippers may be counted upon to cooperate in 
any plan that gives them reasonable opportunity to be 
heard and which gives them the benefit of the entire rec- 
ord in this investigation. To deny them this by adopting 
the radical and belated suggestion of the carriers, made 
after the completion of their general case and after many 
of the parties have left for home would not only be un- 
fair but it would be at variance with sound procedure.” 


Additional Revenues Needed Badly 


J. M. Symes, vice-president in charge of the operations 
and maintenance department of the Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, testified on January 7 that additional 
revenues are urgently needed by the railroads, not only 
for the purchase of new equipment, but also for mainte- 
nance purposes in order to enable them to maintain ade- 
quate transportation facilities. 

“The railroads,” Mr. Symes said, “had little difficulty 
in meeting freight car requirements from 1930 up to 
1936, when increased demands for transportation facil- 
ities and a reduction in the number of serviceable freight 
cars made the matter of providing an adequate supply an 
active problem. Notwithstanding the installation of 
39,556 new freight cars in the first eleven months of 
1936 and a reduction of 49,633 cars in the number await- 
ing repair, both the ownership and the number of service- 
able cars on December 1, last, were the lowest since 
prior to the World War. This situation in part was due 
to the curtailment of car maintenance programs by the 
railroads and deferred car purchases due to the financial 
condition of the railroads since the depression began. It 
also was due to some extent to the fact that the railroads 





found that it was cheaper to retire certain obsolete equip- 
ment than to attempt to repair it.” 

Mr. Symes said the railroads were fortunate when the 
depression began in having their equipment and road- 
beds in good physical condition but that the time has now 
come when increased maintenance expenditures should 
be made. 

The number of freight cars and locomotives installed 
in the first eleven months of 1936, Mr. Symes said, was 
greater than for any calendar year since 1930. In the 
case of freight cars, however, he said the number placed 
in service in 1936 was nearly 75,000 below the average 
number installed annually in the seven-year period from 
1923 to 1929, while for locomotives the number installed 
in the first eleven months this year was nearly 2,000 
under the seven-year average. 


Additional Equipment Will Be Needed Soon 


Due to improvements that have been, made in con- 
struction of locomotives and freight cars, and increased 
efficiency in operation which has been developed by the 
railroads, the reduction in the number of locomo- 
tives and freight cars owned by the railroads has been 
to some extent counterbalanced. He added, however, 
that the reserve of serviceable freight cars and locomo- 
tives has just about reached the point where additional 
equipment must be placed in service. 

Expenditures for maintenance purposes in 1936, ac- 
cording to incomplete reports, were approximately 
$1,242,000,000, Mr. Symes said. While this exceeded 
such expenditures for each of the years since 1930, it 
was only approximately one-half as much as the annual 
average for the seven years from 1923 to 1929, inclusive. 

On cross-examination Mr. Symes said that a 5 per 
cent increase in traffic in 1937 would require 60,000 
additional cars and 800 locomotives and that a 15 per 
cent increase would require 180,000 more cars and 
2,400 more locomotives. He said there had been no 
great shortage of coal cars and that the railroads would 
be able to protect coal loading requirements during the 
winter. 

D. T. Lawrence, chairman of the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation and of the Traffic Executives’ Association for 
eastern territory, described the events leading up to the 
present proposal of the railroads and the studies made by 
committees of traffic officers. He said the rates are in- 
tended for permanent application except as to certain 
rates intended to meet truck and water competition 
which are regarded as experimental and are proposed 
with expiration dates. While most of the rates proposed 
represent increases there are some reductions, and some 
of the increases are greater or less than the emergency 
charges, while some are applied to traffic not effected by 
the emergency charges and in some cases no increases 
are proposed as to commodities that did bear the emer- 
gency charges. 

In reply to questions he said that no general estimate 
had been made as to the revenues expected from the in- 
creases proposed and that the committees had had no in- 
structions as to how much money to try to raise or as 
to any percentage. He said they were asked to get all 
they could properly and that all he could say as to the 
amount was that it would be less than that of the emer- 
gency charges and less than 4 per cent of the total freight 
revenues. 

J. E. Tilford, chairman of the Southern Freight Asso- 
ciation, explained the railroads’ proposals as they affect 
southern territory and introduced a bulky exhibit show- 
ing the large number of reductions in rates that have 
been made in that territory since January 1, 1928, and 
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another showing reductions made within the past 
months. He expressed the opinion that the mod 
increases proposed would not interfere with the move- 
ment of the traffic affected. Other testimony regarcing 
the rate proposals was given by L. G. Raemiller, of the 
statistical bureau of the western railroads; R. C. Fvfe. 
chairman of the Consolidated Classification Commitce: 
Roy S. Kern, chairman of the Central Freight Associa- 
tion coal, coke and iron ore committee; J. A. Povel ite, 
assistant freight traffic manager of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford; F. W. Nyland, coal traffic manager 
of the Delaware & Hudson, and R. E. Barr, assistant 
traffic manager of the Illinois Central. 


Freight Car Loading 


Wasuincton, D. C. 
EVENUE freight car loading for the week ended 
January 2 totaled 587,953 cars, an increase of 
25,735 cars or 4.6 per cent above the preceding 
week, an increase of 46,127 cars or 8.5 per cent above 
the corresponding week in 1936, and an increase of 90,- 
679 cars or 18.2 per cent above the corresponding week 
in 1935. All commodity classifications except forest 
products showed increases over the preceding week, and 
all commodity classifications except coal showed in- 
creases over last year. The summary, as compiled by the 


Car Service Division, Association of American Railroads, 
follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 
For the Week Ended Saturday, January 2 


Districts 














1937 1936 1935 
NE A et Sea ee 133,038 125,461 116,456 
ES OEE aera 127,083 107,504 95,837 
NN 5 oa) oat is 0'n al b ccandiad cib/ 44,061 42,530 36,672 
III ise Use veers ice Se dn alae week 86,016 79,281 76,358 
ION nok ose td wre arensieonecing 63,298 62,813 56,923 
Comtral Weer ono osc cv ccccdcewcs 85,518 79,101 72,758 
En ee oe 48,939 45,136 42,270 
Total Western Districts ............ 197,755 187,050 171,951 
ee 587,953 541,826 497,27 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products ......... 25,727 25,068 22,016 
SR RS ene ee ee 11,644 11,024 13,829 
RN Fea re trier sale ace, ear ocr eunitie wha ce 131,137 146,369 127,477 
EER Ee ee ga See a ee ed 10,544 9,504 6,883 
EE DUG oii en oe doc eusenwns 25,075 21,257 16,166 
NUD sc raveeigs an atin are cue weed bay broek Geese 8,969 4,722 2,449 
Ce © ot era 132,592 123,908 126,490 
TOOT 242,265 199,974 181,964 
SND CEE hoa sc cbaes bes beeches Caine 587,953 541,826 497,274 
DEE OE Sondiantemewaiardawwee  <ieaeeis 562,218 466,688 
Me og ebb kedémerae i —anadines 729,696 600,666 
DECED ccc cbsacenakeenedekene® Sarken 738,747 616,650 
DOE SE ec kcsseneeseeedewiisake  Awewes 744,957 638,518 


Car Loading in Canada 


Total loadings in Canada for the week ended January 
2 were 37,290 cars, as against 36,152 cars for the pre- 
vious week and 34,458 cars for the week ended Janu- 
ary 4, 1936. 

The Dominion Bureau of Statistics has announced 
that the Canadian revenue car loadings for the week 
ended January 2, 1937, will not be included in the totals 
of either 1936 or 1937 and the week ended January 9 
will be considered as the first week in this year. ‘his 
procedure will make the week ended January 1, 1°38, 
the last week of 1937. 
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Proper Locomotive Design Will 
Improve Riding Qualities 


Improved guiding, vibration dampening and equalization and 
cushioning of flange pressures are important factors 


By J. G. Blunt 


Chief Mechanical Engineer, American Locomotive Company 


we are more and more confronted with nature’s 

law that stresses of the fundamental parts in- 
crease about as the square of the speed. Therefore, to 
obtain smooth riding and the lowest stress conditions, 
in the right-of-way as well as in the locomotive, it is of 
prime importance to improve the guiding qualities, 
dampen out vibrations, equalize and cushion the wheel- 
flange pressures against the rail and perfect the moving 
mechanisms so as to be free of any binding, twisting or 
out-of-alignment condition. The solution of these prob- 
lems prevents the concentration of operating stresses and 
distributes them more equally over the entire structure, 
resulting in a smooth gliding movement at higher speeds 
than are otherwise safe or practicable. 

The following suggestions are presented as a contri- 
bution toward the attainment of these objectives. They 
can evidently be employed more effectively in new de- 
signs, although existing locomotives could in many in- 
stances be greatly improved by applying at least some of 
the guiding principles herein outlined. 

The single-ended through-frame construction with 
multiple-wheel assembly having a leading truck, drivers 
and trailing truck, if provided with cushioned lateral- 


Wve the advent of increased locomotive speeds 
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Fig. 1—Chart Showing the Lateral Resistance of Engine and 
Trailing Truck 








Fig. 2—Diagram Illustrating the Effect of Lateral-Motion Cushioning 
Devices on Driving Axles 


motion resistance characteristics such that those at the 
leading end largely overcome those at the rear end, will 
most effectively absorb the centrifugal and other curving 
forces and guide the locomotive more smoothly through 
curves at higher speeds than any form of double-ended 
construction, unless its lateral-resistance mechanism can 
be made to accomplish an equivalent result. Further, it 
is important to provide means for each wheel flange of 
the locomotive to bear against the rail, equalizing its 
rail pressures with adjacent wheels on curves, in which 
case flange lubrication can be largely if not wholly elimi- 
nated. 

With these things accomplished, concentrated hub 
friction, excessive wheel and axle-bending stresses, frame 
stresses, as well as high rail stresses will be greatly 
reduced. 

The leading truck is the most effective guiding element 
of the locomotive and its lateral-moving-resistance mech- 
anism should be such as to offer an increasing resistance 
through the first one inch or so of lateral movement, 
thereafter continuing constant throughout its full range 
of lateral movement. The trailing truck, being a less 
effective guiding element, should be provided with a 
lateral-moving mechanism having the same character- 
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istics but just sufficient initial resistance to prevent vibra- 
tion on tangent track. Fig. 1 shows these conditions. 

The building up of these resistances from a low initial 
to the constant provides the cushion when entering a 
curve and, in addition, provides the equivalent effect of 
passing a much longer radius curve, and eliminates the 
lateral jerking movements at the rear end which a high 
initial resistance would produce when first entering a 
curve. The same effect is obviated at the rear end when 
the trailer truck starts to move from the normal or cen- 
tral tangent-track position. The lateral-resistance mech- 
anisms on leading and trailing trucks should be of a 
truly aligned roller type, with accurately finished rolling 
surfaces, which will provide the best resistance character- 
istics, the least wearing friction and a more perfect 
mechanical movement, with minimum resulting wear 
and maintenance expense. 

Next to the trucks the front driving axle, when located 
in close proximity ‘to the rear engine-truck wheel, is the 
most effective guiding wheel and should have a properly 
proportioned lateral-resistance cushioning device with 
sufficient lateral moving range to maintain it in spring 
suspension throughout its full range of lateral displace- 
ment. This axle so equipped equalizes its flange pres- 
sure with the engine-truck wheel flanges. Their sum 
subtracts from the flange pressure of the second pair of 
drivers, each contributing its equalized part in turning 
the locomotive on curves, at the same time preventing 
a wheel-bound condition between the driving box and 
the wheel flange of the front driving axle. 

This wheel binding is one of the most fruitful causes 
of rough riding, derailment and rail spreading, produc- 
ing, as it does, a hitch-hiking movement when passing 
curves. By this is meant that the front driving-wheel 
flange, when entering or passing a curve, is forced hard 
against the outer rail and can follow the curve only by 
instantaneously and rigidly turning the entire super- 
structure of the locomotive. If the speed is fast 
enough, the only alternative is for this wheel to jump 
the rail, spread the track or press hard enough against 
the rail to turn the entire superstructure. In the latter 
case there is a succession of pinching and releasing of 
this front driving-wheel flange while passing a curve, 
causing intermittent and increasingly high rail, wheel 
and axle stresses, together with excessive hub pressures. 
The cushioning device, therefore, smooths out these con- 
ditions and enables the front axle to pass freely around 
curves. Its initial resistance, together with the increas- 
ing resistance built up as its moving range increases, 
contributes additionally to the smooth guiding provided 
by the leading truck. If the second pair of drivers is 
an intermediate axle, it should also be equipped with a 
lateral-cushioning device with a less lateral moving range 
than the forward driving axle, thus equalizing an ad- 
ditional pair of wheel flanges when passing curves. In 
no case should a lateral-cushioning device be applied to 
the main axle because of the added misalignment on the 
main crank-pin bearings. 

It follows that all tires should be set 533% in. apart, 
so as to effect the utmost in guiding by having each wheel 
flange bear against the rail on curves, with a minimum 
lateral sliding across the rail. No closer setting of tires 
should be permitted except in extreme cases where pass- 
ing of maximum curves can not be accomplished other- 
wise. Unflanged plain tires should never be used, be- 
cause the lateral pressure required to slide such wheels 
across the rail on curves imposes continuously excessive 
flange pressures on the adjacent wheels, especially those 
next ahead. Such wheels offer no guiding resistance, 


and, on the contrary, subtract from the laterai guiding 
forces at the leading end of the locomotive a substantial 
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amount necessary to slide their plain tires across the 
rail. Fig. 2 illustrates the effect of lateral-moving 
cushioning devices on driving axles. 
_ From the experience thus far obtained by the applica- 
tion of the foregoing principles of locomotive construc- 
tion, it seems fair to assume that with driving wheels 
correctly counterbalanced for revolving, reciprocating 
and cross-counterbalance conditions, we shall have ac- 
complished the equivalent result of more smoothly pass- 
ing a much longer radius curve and, where desirable, of 
permitting with safety a materially higher center of 
gravity. 

There are many other problems, such as the elimina- 
tion of vertical vibration through the use of dampening 
mechanisms, roller bearings, especially on the main axle, 
to preserve the best possible alignment of main crank- 
pin bearings, reduced rod-bearing pressures safely to 
permit the use of high-tensile, reduced-weight rod ma- 
terial, with less danger of heating, improved rod-bear- 
ing design to obtain better lubrication and to overcome 
bushing growth with probably lower rod and driving- 
box application pressures than commonly used. 

Some may say the Mallet articulated locomotive is 
unsuitable and unsafe for high speed. It would seem 
more to the point to improve the functioning of the me- 
chanism rather than broadly to condemn the type. Prop- 
erly designed and constructed, there seems to be no 
better type locomotive for fast-freight service up to 75 
m.p.h. yet developed when more than four driving axles 
are required for obtaining the desired tractive force. 

It seems only natural from both the safety and main- 
tenance standpoint that these improved guiding char- 
acteristics, equalizing of flange pressures and dampen- 
ing out of vibrations, combined with more perfect me- 
chanical movements, should appeal strongly to main- 
tenance-of-way officers as well as to those charged with 
locomotive upkeep. 


New Type of Fence Wire 


HE American Steel & Wire Company, Chicago, 

has introduced a new type of galvanized steel 
fencing wire that is the result of five years of re- 
search conducted by M. W. Reed, chief engineer and 
F. C. Elder, chief metallurgist, in co-operation with the 
technicians of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Com- 





A Sectional View of the New Wire 


pany, Birmingham, Ala., and the Columbia Steel Com- 
pany, San Francisco, Cal., also subsidiaries of the 
United States Steel Corporation. 

The core of this wire is of full-content copper-bearing 
steel that is galvanized by a new process that produces 
an inner coating comprising a zinc-iron alloy fused to 
the steel, with an outer coating of commercially pure 
zinc. The process produces a lustrous surface on the 
zinc and the wire is said to possess improved rust re- 
sistance. The new wire is available in the form of plain 
wire, barbed wire and woven wire fencing. 
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Communications and Books .. . 


Carriers’ Rivalry Should Be 
Secondary to Public Interest 


CHICAGO 
To THE EpITor: 

Self-interest, rather than the public’s interest, has usually dic- 
tated the approach to the question of equalizing regulation of 
rail carriers’ competition with motor carriers by the railroads, 
the automotive industry, and the traveling and shipping public 
who have benefited particularly by the evolution of the motor 
carrier. To the layman, characteristically feeling himself not 
directly involved, it appears merely to involve highway mainte- 
nance and highway regulation. He further feels that since the 
motor carriers are performing a public service their r’ght to the 
highways should not be disputed and that they certainly should 
not be suppressed in the interest of the railways. This apathetic 
viewpoint of the layman is short-sighted, for the public ulti- 
mately shoulders the cost. 

That the prohibitions, duties and penalties of the Act to Regu- 
late Commerce were salutary is proved by the tremendous growth 
of the railroads subsequent to its passage—but the intrusion of 
the motor carrier into the transportation field has destroyed the 
monopoly of the railroads and has seriously endangered their 
progressive standards. The public should be brought to realize 
its own interest in maintaining an adequate, efficient railroad 
system and that under present conditions this can be done only 
by lessening the outmoded regulations applying solely to them, 
permitting them to compete, upon an equal basis, for their share 
of the transport business. 

It is not the opinion of responsible railroad managers that re- 
strictions found in Sections 2, 3, 4 and 6 of the Act should be 
made against the motor carrier; there is, in fact, no public de- 
mand for. this type of regulation. The public’s right to the use 
of any and all forms of transportation should not be abridged, 
providing they can justify themselves on grounds of efficiency 
and economy. But the public cannot choose to its own best in- 
terest between competing agencies of transport when one of 
them is highly restricted and the other is practically a free 
agent. It is not in the public interest that the inherent efficiency 
and economy of railroad service should be hedged in by artificial 
regulatory restrictions—applied to the railroads only—which re- 
strictions are no longer needed in the public interest since monop- 
oly in transportation is a thing of the past. 

Let us hear less of “justice” to this or that agency of trans- 
portation or the “advantages” it offers, and seek honestly to find 
wherein the true public interest lies. 

WILtarp COLE 


Employees Interest in 
Retirement Act Revision 


San Francisco 
To tHe Eprtor: 


I was told by Brotherhood officials last year, about the Rail- 
road Retirement Act, that “the plan is a tentative one, subject 
to very early revision” and “that we anticipate being able to 
eliminate some of its imperfections by amendment and eventually 
secure an adequate retirement plan.” However, I was curious 
to know what my contributions would bring me, and as the re- 
sult of my study, I listed some of my observations in an article 
which was printed in the August 29, 1936, issue of Railway Age. 

The fact that there may not have been a general protest against 
the Retirement Act does not prove that it is reasonable, equitable 
or satisfactory. Many employees, due to apathy or sublime be- 
lief and confidence in Brotherhood officers, are not acquainted 
with the provisions of the Act, and when informed:on the sub- 
ject, are astounded that their representatives should have advo- 
cated its passage. The older ones, for obvious reasons, say it is 
good for them but admit it is unjust to the young employees. 

oung employees who understand the Act resent the unjust bur- 
den that has been placed upon them, but hopelessly accept it as 
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a necessary adjunct to the present day governmental philosophy. 

Some of the misunderstanding may be due to the fact that 
some of the Brotherhood officers are not well posted. For ex- 
ample, a local San Francisco chairman told me in writing “If an 
employee dies before attaining the age of 65, his widow will re- 
ceive the benefit of what he has paid into the fund with interest 
of 3 per cent per year added.” There is no such provision in 
the Act. 

Many young employees are relying upon the Courts for the 


correction of the injustice, and withdrawal of the case from 
the courts prior to a decision would leave the confiscated and 
excessive employee contributions permanently impounded in the 


U. S. Treasury. Such action would be a most unfortunate be- 
trayal of the young employees and all conscientious railroaders 
should oppose any such suggestion. 

After the courts have passed upon the Act, may I suggest that 
the committee charged with the task of drafting any new bill 
which may be proposed be governed by the advice of an experi- 
enced actuary; to employ a lawyer who can state the provisions 
in plain English; to be guided by plain, elemental justice; to re- 
move the unjust burden from the young employee; to correct 
the many other inequities, and to consult with a representative 
number of employees, other than Brotherhood officers. 

In the interest of efficiency and economy, any compulsory pl 
should be administered by each railroad company, and not by a 
governmental board for reasons which should be obvious to any 
one with experience in dealing with government boards and 
commissions, 

There is no Act empowering the Brotherhood officers to speak 
for the employees in matters of pension legislation, and while | 
do not wish to comment here upon the apparent motive for their 
action in promoting such legislation, I do charge them with full 
responsibility for the deliberate placing of an unjust and unrea- 
sonable burden upon the young employees, and the stark and in- 
excusable failure to consummate anything of general benefit to 
their constituents as a whole. Social security and planned econ- 
omy seem to be in vogue today, and if such legislation is on the 
“must” list, let us get as much justice into it as possible. 
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New Book 


1936 Book of A.S.T.M. Standards. Two volumes, 6 in. by 9 in., 
totaling 2,400 pages. Published by the American Society for 
Testing Materials, 260 South Broad street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Both volumes in cloth, $14; in half leather, $17. Can be pur- 
chased separately. 

The 1936 book of A.S.T.M. Standards, in two volumes, presents 

all of the standard specifications, methods of testing, definitions 

and recommended practices adopted formally by the society. The 
book is published triennially, with a supplement issued in each 
intervening year containing standards adopted during that year. 

The two volumes of the 1936 book, designated Part I and 
Part II, include reference to many subjects of interest to the 
railway field. Together, they contain 516 standards. Part I. 
which contains 910 pages, includes 181 standards, 109 of which 
relate specifically to ferrous metals, including steel, wrought 
iron, iron castings and ferro-alloys, while 60 relate to non-fer- 
rous metals, including aluminum, magnesium alloys, copper and 
copper alloys, lead, nickel, zinc, bearing metals and electrical-heat 
and electrical-resistance alloys. Part II, which contains 1,480 
pages, includes 335 standards, and deals exclusively with non- 
metallic materials, such as cement, concrete and concrete aggre- 
gates, brick, coal, timber and timber preservatives, paint and 
other painting materials, petroleum products and lubricants, wa- 
terproofing and roofing materials, refractories and fire brick, and 
electrical insulating materials, 

Each volume contains a complete subject index, and, in addi- 
tion, each has two tables of contents, one a listing of the stand- 
ards by the materials covered, and the other a listing of the 
standards in numerical sequence of their A.S.T.M. serial desig- 
nations. 
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Hearings Resumed 
in Senate Probe 


Wheeler committee continues 
inguiries regarding Van 
Sweringen companies 


Hearings in connection with the investi- 
gation of railroad finance being conducted 
by the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce were resumed at Washington 
on January 13, when Chairman Wheeler 
of the committee continued his inquiries 
regarding transactions of the various Van 
Sweringen companies. J. R. Swan, former 
president of the Guaranty Company, was 
questioned as to details in connection with 
an issue of $30,000,000 of five-year 6 per 
cent gold notes of the Van Sweringen 
Corporation sold by a syndicate headed by 
the Guaranty Company in April, 1930, in 
connection with the development of real 
estate holdings of the Van Sweringen 
brothers at Cleveland, Ohio. Senator 
Wheeler said that the purchasers of the 
notes had suffered a loss of about $15,- 
000,000 through the subsequent decline in 
the market price and contended that the 
prospectus had been “falsified” by a “write- 
up” of the appraisals of the real estate 
holdings of approximately $25,000,000 
which did not show in the balance sheet 
of the Cleveland Terminals Building Com- 
pany, subsidiary of the Van Sweringen 
Corporation, shortly before. He also 
brought out that the Guaranty Company 
had declined to finance the transaction the 
year before, and that J. P. Morgan & Co. 
had also declined to take an interest in it. 
Mr. Swan said, however, that the proposal 
declined in 1929 was on a very different 
basis, involving possibly as much as $60,- 
000,000. He admitted that the note trans- 
action had turned out to be a mistake, but 
said that the notes had been offered as a 
“business man’s investment for profit.” 

All of these notes in the hands of the 
public except $1,213,000 were retired by 
December 31, 1931, on the basis of $500 
in cash and 20 shares of Van Sweringen 
Corporation common stock for each $1,000 
note. The cash funds for this purpose 
were derived from the proceeds of a $39,- 
500,000 bank loan extended by six banks 
to the Van Sweringens in October, 1930, 
to prevent a threatened collapse of the 
Van Sweringen enterprises. 

Negotiations looking to financing the 
Van Sweringen holdings in Cleveland were 
opened with the Guaranty Company in the 
late spring of 1929, several months before 
the stock market crash. Several plans, 


some involving as much as $60,000,000, 
were considered and rejected, as Guaranty 
Company did not desire to finance the 
traction and suburban real estate develop- 
ments because of the large future sums of 
money that would be necessary for their 
completion and because of uncertainty as 
to earnings. These negotiations resulted 
in 1930 in the plan of financing which was 
adopted. It was limited to a $30,000,000 
issue; omitted the transit and suburban 
real estate properties; added $15,000,000 
of marketable securities to the assets of 
the corporation, and placed the personal 
credit of the Van Sweringens behind the 
corporation. 

Guaranty Company desired to have the 
Van Sweringen name behind this financing 
not only because of the pre-eminent posi- 
tion this name had in the railroad and 
financial worlds, but also because of the 
value of the personal guarantee of the 
Van Sweringen brothers, who were be- 
lieved at that time to be worth upwards of 
$50,000,000. The $15,000,000 of securities 
consisted of 500,000 shares of Alleghany 
Corporation stock with a then market value 
of $31 a share. In the ensuing months 
there was a rapid fall in security prices, 
and the Van Sweringens were obliged 
under their personal covenant to increase 
the shares of Alleghany held by the Van 
Sweringen Corporation until finally a total 
of 400,000 additional shares were assigned. 
Meantime, the Cleveland Terminals Build- 
ing Company had used a part of the pro- 
ceeds from the note issue in purchasing 
stock of the Higbee Company, a depart- 
ment store in Cleveland which rented the 
department store building constructed as a 
part of the real estate development. Part 
of the proceeds and other cash raised by 
the Cleveland Terminals Building Com- 
pany were also used in purchasing stocks 
of industrial companies, notably Otis Steel, 
Midland Steel Products and White Motors, 
and some Alleghany common and pre- 
ferred. 


I. C. C. Declines to Dismiss Power 
Reverse Gear Case 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
on January 11 denied the petition filed by 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers 
and the Brotherhood of Locomotive Fire- 
men and Enginemen for a dismissal of 
their complaint in the power reverse gear 
case, because an agreement had been 
reached with the railroads on a plan for 
equipping locomotives with the power gear. 
The commission gave no reason for its 
denial but it was assumed that it desired 
to make a report following its long hear- 
ings in the case. 
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Budget Would Give 
I.C.C. More Money 


Appropriation of $7,939,500 
is recommended for the 
fiscal year 1938 


Appropriation of $7,939,500 for the 
work of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the fiscal year 1938 is recom- 
mended in the Budget transmitted to Con- 
gress last week by the President. This is 
an apparent increase of $849,950 over the 
appropriations for the current fiscal year 
but because unexpended balancss amount- 
ing to $157,000 are to be reappropriated 
the real increase is only $692,950. An in- 
crease of $750,000 is proposed for expan- 
sion in the enforcement of the motor car- 
rier act and an increase of $40,000 is pro- 
posed for expansion of the air-mail con- 
tract work, while there is an offsetting de- 
crease of $100,000 in the amount proposed 
for valuation work. The commission had 
asked for an increase of $1,300,000 for 
motor regulation. 

An appropriation of $385,765 is pro- 
posed for the National Mediation Board, 
as compared with $374,500 appropriated 
for the current year. For the Railroad 
Retirement Board the estimate is $2,325,- 
000, as compared with $47,645,000 allowed 
for 1937 but it is stated that due to delay 
in the payment of annuities during the 
fiscal year 1937 there is sufficient balance 
in the appropriation to care for all the 
needs of the board during the fiscal year 
1938. 


Cancellation of Livestock Charge 
Suspended 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has suspended from January 15 until Au- 
gust 15 the operation of tariff schedules 
published by the Union Stock Yard & 
Transit Company proposing to cancel tar- 
iffs naming charges for loading and un- 
loading livestock at the Union Stock 
Yards in Chicago, III. 


Challenger Speeded Up 


The westbound schedule of the Chal- 
lenger, all-coach tourist sleeping car of the 
Chicago & North Western-Union /’acihc, 
was speeded up 40 min. between Chicago 
and Los Angeles, on January 9, thereby 
reducing the schedule to 60 hr. 15 mi, 
for the 2,298 miles. The train now leaves 
Chicago at 10:20 p. m., instead of 9:40 
p. m., and arrives in Los Angeles. Caz, 
at 8:35 the third morning, as at present. 
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Railway Enterprise 
Persists in Britain 


Statement lists innovations of 
‘virile and lively year 
of progress’ 


The railways of Great Britain during 
1936 “endeavored to meet a virile and lively 
year of progress by offering improved 
services,” according to the year-end state- 
ment issued by the British Railways Press 
Office. 

In promoting their passenger business, 
the statement says, British roads have 
made “speed, comfort, safety and depend- 
ability the keystones of travel by modern 
express trains,” while at the same time 
expanding . services offered at reduced 
fares. Penny-a-mile third class round-trip 
tickets with a 30-day return limit are now 
a permanent feature of British railway 
travel and notable success has attended the 
expansion of “Save to Travel” arrange- 
ments by which stamps may be assembled 
on savings cards, which, when filled, are 
accepted in payment or part payment for 
railway tickets. Also, it is pointed out, 
tourist tickets, circular tour tickets, holiday 
zone fares and other rate concessions have 
met real needs of travelers, while dining 
car patronage has been increased by the 
introduction of new buffet cars. The 
camp-coach idea was extended last year so 


that 300 of these were equipped and avail- . 


able for rental at coastal and inland va- 
cation sites, 

There were placed in service in 1936 a 
total of 2,000 new passenger cars in which 
“considerable progress was shown in im- 
proved standards of interior designs for 
passenger comfort.” Train services gen- 
erally were expedited and attention is 
called to the fact that during the August 
Bank Holiday fortnight a total of 50,000,- 
000 passengers was handled “without the 
slightest hitch.” A new link with the con- 
tinent was established by the inauguration 
of channel train ferry service, with 
through sleeping cars between London and 
Paris, as described in the Railway Age of 
October 31, 1936, page 626. 

On September 30 last year Britain’s first 
streamlined train—the Silver Jubilee of the 
London & North Eastern—completed its 
first year’s operation between London and 
Newcastle. During that year this train 
covered a total of 133,000 miles of which 
115,000 were at an average speed of 70 
mp.h, and at least 90,000 at 80 m.p.h. and 
over. Streamlined rail motor car services 
Were also extended until at the close of 
last year they covered 3,584 route miles 
a8 compared with 1,235 in 1935. Rapid 
Progress was also made in the electrifica- 
tion of main lines in the London suburban 
area where work was completed on about 
% route miles—the equivalent of 242 sin- 
gle track miles. 

Meanwhile freight services were speeded 
up to provide “next day” delivery of mer- 
chandis- between all important points and 
Widespread use was made of the 11,240 
railway containers, which provide door-to- 
door service with the advantages of re- 
duced vacking costs. The experimental 
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cash-on-delivery service was said to be 
“growing steadily”; the limit on the value 
of consignments handled in this service was 
raised during the year from £40 to £100. 
In connection with improvement in facili- 
ties, last year saw considerable progress 
because of financial arrangements worked 
out in an agreement with the government. 
Included were extensive track, signal and 
station projects. 

Railway-operated air services at the close 
of the year covered 62 regularly-scheduled 
flights and involved ticket interchange ar- 
rangements whereby passengers could 
make a journey in one direction by air 
and return by rail with appropriate fare 
adjustments. At the close of the year the 
railway marine services were operating 140 
steamships upon which business was stimu- 
lated by the devaluation of currencies in 
continental countries. 

“Innovations and new ideas,” the state- 
ment concludes, “are constantly being tried 
by the British railways.” It points out 
in this connection that “Easter, Whitsun- 
tide, the Navy Week, county cricket 
matches, the football season, have been 
effectively catered for; the requirements 
of agriculture with its seasonal traffic, the 
movement of foodstuffs from overseas and 
the needs of industry with its changing 
markets, have been anticipated with the 
closest possible attention. New methods of 
handling freight, the movement of farms, 
factories and household goods have been 
developed.” 


Santa Fe Slogan Contest 


Judges of a slogan contest conducted by 
the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe among 
its employees awarded first place to “Dedi- 
cated to Service,” second place to “The 
Road That Service Built,” and third place 
to “Santa Fe—Service Always, In All 
Ways.” Since the slogans for first and 
second place were submitted by more than 
one individual, duplicate prizes were 
awarded in these instances. Those sub- 
mitting the first prize slogan were: Mrs. 
J. P. Hurley, wife of a stenographer in 
the master mechanic’s office at Albuquer- 
que, N. M.; A. R. Greer, secretary to the 
superintendent at Wellington, Kan.; and 
C. J. Haggerty, passenger agent at San 
Francisco, Cal. Each received $100. The 
slogan taking second place was submitted 
by Charles E. Smith, stationary fireman 
at Slaton, Tex.; A. R. Greer, who also 
submitted the first place slogan; and R. 
S. Thompson, train dispatcher at Temple, 
Tex. Each received $50. The slogan tak- 
ing third place was submitted by George 
J. Howard, a stenographer in the assistant 
secretary's office at New York, who was 
awarded $25. 

Perhaps the most impressive fact de- 
veloped during the contest was that the 
thousands of Santa Fe employees who 
participated represented every class of 
service, including station forces, train and 
engine men, maintenance of way foremen 
and laborers, shop forces, all grades and 
classes of clerical employees and officers. 
More than 40,000 slogans were submitted. 
The most slogans submitted by any one 
individual employee totaled 312, and by any 
employee and the members of his family 
473. Several entered in excess of 100 each. 
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Open Fight Against 
Six-Hour-Day Bill 

Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board names committees 
to enlighten legislators 


Pointing out that the proposed six-hour- 
day bill and other railway legislation 
would increase railway costs nearly one 
billion dollars, resulting in drastically 
higher freight charges, the Mid-West 
Shippers’ Advisory Board, at its annual 
meeting at Chicago on January 7, appoint- 
ed a committee in each of the states com- 
prising the board’s territory—lIllinois, Wis- 
consin and Iowa—to contact their congress- 
men and enlighten them upon the effect 
of such proposals. Prior to the appoint- 
ment of these committees the board adopt- 
ed a resolution opposing the six-hour bill 
as follows: 

“That the Mid-West Shippers’ Advisory 
Board shall oppose in every possible way 
the proposed six-hour bill for railroad em- 
ployees as well as any other legislation 
which has for its end the increase of rail- 
road expenses, and that for the purpose of 
accomplishing this end special state-wide 
committees shall be selected and empow- 
ered to employ such ways and means as 
are deemed necessary for bringing to the 
attention of the public the disastrous ef- 
fect of such legislation.” 

M. J. Gormley, executive assistant of 
the Association of American Railroads, in 
outlining “Railroad Progress During the 
Past Decade,” discussed the six-hour bill, 
saying that on the basis of traffic at the 
1930 level the 30-hour week would in- 
crease railroad operating costs $547,000,- 
000 annually, which means | additional 
freight charges of $10 to $15 for every 
car loaded. Mr. Gormley also proposed 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission 
determine the economic ‘practicability of 
the St. Lawrence waterway project before 
its possibilities are turned over to army 
engineers. He showed how the St. Law- 
rence waterway would compete with the 
government’s Mississippi barge system. 

Another important action taken by the 
board was a decision to establish a claim 
prevention month in March. 

Reports of commodity committees fore- 
cast an increase of 9.1 per cent in loadings 
during the first quarter of 1936, as com- 
pared with the same period in 1935. A 
total of 802,593 cars will be required, as 
compared with 735,569 cars actually loaded 
in the first quarter of last year. Increases 
in the loadings of various commodities are 
expected to range from 5 to 65 per cent, 
and only in a few commodities, mostly 
agricultural, are decreases expected. 


Pennsylvania Garden Club 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Garden Club 
has recently been formed with the object 
of promoting and cultivating interest in 
the growing of flowers by that road’s em- 
ployees and their families. The new or- 


ganization was inspired by the successful 
flower show held last fall in the Pennsyl- 
vania Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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J. M. Davis Lauds 


Railways’ Record 


Calls the industry a ‘‘notable 
example of efficiency of 
private enterprise’ 


Citing the railroad industry as “a nota- 
ble example of the efficiency of private 
enterprise,’ J. M. Davis, president of the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, said 
in an address on January 14 at the annual 
dinner of the Central Railroad Club of 
Buffalo (N. Y.) that “the most stabilizing 
support received by the government dur- 
ing the depression came from industries 
which to the limit of their ability ‘kept 
going’ in the face of obstacles, many of 
which originated with government itself.” 
Mr. Davis pointed out in detail how the 
railroads are striving to promote perma- 
nent recovery and expressed the hope that 
the American people would evolve a meth- 
od of preventing industrial inactivity of 
long duration. 

Asserting that the carriers have “raised 
their standards of efficiency to a degree 
never before achieved,” the speaker pro- 
ceeded to cite instances wherein they have 
at the same time promoted business re- 
covery. They have, he said in this connec- 
tion, “borne the sole cost of the innova- 
tions introduced into their transportation 
services while on the other hand newer 
agencies have received the benefits of gov- 
ernmental assistance in many _ respects.” 
With funds derived from taxes paid by 
railroads, Mr. Davis continued, “1,600,000 
school children are educated annually,” 
also, the carriers normally purchase 25 
per cent of the country’s steel output, 22 
per cent of the bituminous coal, and “vir- 
tually the same percentages of other basic 
commodities.” Such purchases, he added, 
became “almost nil” at the bottom of busi- 
ness inactivity, but recovery has placed 
the roads in a position to assume their 
former roles as large purchasers. 

Mr. Davis next pointed out how the 
railroads have been criticized “for doing 
too much and for doing too little;” have 
been accused “of retarding progress while 
in the same breath they have been accused 
of undue favoritism towards industries 
and towards localities.’ He contended in 
these connections, that “had it not been 
for the contribution made by the railroads 
to the development of the country and to 
progress in every phase of life, we still 
would be buying buggy whips instead of 
drawing rooms as the accoutrements éf 
travel.” 

Among the railroads’ “major achieve- 
ments” in recent years Mr. Davis listed 
the repayment of “virtually all” money 
owed to the government after the war, 
and the expenditure of four billion dollars 
for improvements since 1920. With refer- 
ence to the recent decision of the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, declining to 
allow continuance of the freight rate sur- 
charges, he is “unable to predict” from 
what sources the railroads will be able to 
secure revenues to offset the resulting 
loss, but he hopes that “the gradual fe- 
covery in business will be sufficient to meet 
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the optimistic expectations of the deci- 
sion.” While Mr. Davis knows of many 
shippers who were willing to continue 
paying the surcharges, he referred to 
others who opposed the railroad applica- 
tion, despite the fact that these same in- 
dustries had “increased the prices of prod- 
ucts that are purchased and used by the 
railroads.” Such an attitude seemed to 
the speaker “inconsistent, to say the least.” 

Mr. Davis closed with a discussion of 
“basic changes which confront us,” listing 
as foremost in this connection the proposed 
six-hour-day legislation. He doubts that 
such a law would accomplish what is ex- 
pected of it by its advocates, fearing rath- 
er that “it would be more likely to increase 
costs. of production and costs of living 
out of proportion to the actual benefit de- 
rived;” and to the extent that it would in- 
crease costs, he added, these costs must be 
passed on to the public. 


Commission a 


net 
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Net for 10 Months 


Shows Big. Increase 
Sixty-five roads earned more 
than fixed charges—51 in 
comparable 1935 period 


Class I railroads for the month of Oc. 
tober reported to the Interstate Commerce 


income after fixed 


charges and other deductions of $46,233. 
661, as compared with a net of $31,380- 
529 in October, 1935, according to the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission’s monthly 
compilation of selected income and balance- 


sheet items. 


For the first ten months of 


1936 the net income was $89,208,327, a5 
compared with a net deficit of $34,799,764 


in the 


corresponding 


period 


of 1935, 





ee 
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SELECTED INCOME AND BALANCE-SHEET ITEMS OF CLASS I STEAM RAILWAYS 
Compiled from 138 Reports (Form IBS) Representing 144 Steam Railways 
TOTALS FOR THE UNITED STATES (ALL 


For the month of October 


1936 1935 Income 


Items 


$89,875,917 $75,454,504 1. Net railway operating income...... 
11,405,976 11,991,571 i SI SD. eae taeees naewe neces 
101,281,893 87,446,075 3. ee Pret ere ere 
1,740,050 1,512,250 4. Miscellaneous deductions from income 
99,541,843 85,933,825 a Income available for fixed charges 
6. Fixed charges: 
11,320,698 11,545,169 6-01. Rent for leased roads....... 
40,749,604 41,788,940 6-02. Interest deductions ........ 
235,346 216,653 6-03. Other deductions .......... 
52,305,648 53,550,762 6-04. Total fixed charges..... 
47,236,195 32,383,063 Re Income after fixed charges....... 
1,002,534 1,002,534 S. Comtimgent CRAPZES 2 nce ccweseccs 
46,233,661 31,380,529 9. Se, rrr mere 
10. Depreciation (Way and _ structures, 
16,201,699 16,362,118 ee ED, iv cccociees cocaess 
3,246,475 2,450,738 11. Federal income taxes............... 
12. Dividend appropriations: 
453,400 1,231,239 12-01 m common stock......... 
1,184,779 990,060 12-02. On preferred stock........ 


Selected Asset Items 


13. Investments in stocks, bonds, 
companies (Total, Account 707)............. 


oe weo eau dials ais ke AG Kee me Raw ees aaa 
15. Demand loans and deposits.................. 


etc., other than those of affiliated 


iy I Oo, 5s oa ad wine Wa gree Om eamoreemeneals 
I rsa ip io ane a ph 0: barasis wrk dinie ee eibbS-dreraic Sy Teleraielonns 
ee. A A ooo 6.0.4 dirnb be COSTES KS Rew arw DEO 


19. Traffic and car-service balances receivable 


Coecereeseresesetessece 


20. Net balance receivable from agents and conductors............. 


21. Miscellaneous accounts receivable..........cccccccccccccccccccs 
NE A I Si ua ale erarc-e bira vac d eben eesacgteewdewee cis 
25. Tmberest GHG GIVIGOMGS TECCTVADES. ... on... ccc ccc ccceccccreencees 
Sy a a eh a calacsace'wedtcist ms ksd 8" 6 he hw bie Whi '0:6-RO. 0 Ow. SwloN aie 
ea) nnn IE INN is oe XG ati oe aires hors Wiis evel wunmblente.s 
26. Total current assets (items 14 to 25)... ccccccccccssecosse 


Selected Liability Items 


27. Funded debt maturing within 6 monthsft.....................4- 
28. Loans and bills payable§........cccccevcccsccccesecccsccccvces 


29. Traffic and car-service balances payable 


30. Audited accounts and wages payable... ........ccccccccccccccccs 


31. Miscellaneous accounts payable 


I on a in, bon ni vib a s-s'cwis'o¥.0'sie:siwe-swioeereweis 


33. Dividends matured unpaid 
34. Funded debt matured unpaid 


De NE I, CISION 6 55 6 vo er eeccecrewecsecteineoananes 
i I IIE OI a5: 9dr: 65 6 5b 0nd bin O wh dg Baler aioe eee 
a I I IN 655.00 rene 4. Warmed tarde ardbialeieis @aiee6 
ee I FINE III 056.0 aa5 a o.sce-ee v dare wae culeibe: cae wawceauienes 


39. Total current liabilities (items 28 to 38) 


40. Tax liability (Account 771): 
40-01. T 


i IE NN ts as a gc cd we Caw eS 


40-02. Other than U. S. Government taxes...............2.2. 


+ The net income as reported includes charges of $1,566.036 for October, 


for the ten months of 1936 on account of accruals for excise taxes levied under the Social Security 


REGIONS) 


For the ten months of 


1936 
24,652,350 
18,590,77 
43,243,120 

16,736,041 
626,507,079 


1,802,564 
3,198,435 
2.264.034 
7,265,033 
99,242,046 
10,033,719 
89,208,327 


161, 


42,240 
32,963 
3,771,685 


18,413,186 


1935 
$396,656,275 
125.933,359 
522,589,634 
14,338,444 
508,251,190 


112,423,077 
418,435,106 
2.174,052 
533,032,235 
* 24,781,045 
10,018,719 


* 34,799,764 


162,649,763 
15,306,999 
69,455,964 
13,591,171 


Balance at end of October 


193 


$681,226,892 
$554,918,663 
19,089,247 
40,350,519 
109,389,815 
2,690,689 
67,634,268 
54,551,598 
148,443,538 
294,706,890 
30,458,567 
2,797,525 
6,471,489 





$1,331,502,808 


$134,606,839 


$217,826,952 


87,001,672 
234,391,119 
109,915,614 
518,583,679 
2,366,339 
478,882,803 
1,274,268 
106,954,433 
37,990,562 

27 280,683 


$1,822,468,124 


935 


$7 35,788,331 
$436,680,684 
16,053,106 
32,121,928 
65,537,096 
4,175,706 
62,551,980 
49 669,090 
137,730,082 
281,085,766 
34,262,200 
2,805,343 
5,435,104 





——_———— 


$1,128, 108,085 


ecenncttainienainnmiaaiae 


$251,982,136 


————$—— 





$345,063,977 
80,815,252 


1936, and $14,680,239 


Act of 1935; also $4,582,236 for October, 1936, and $31,912,352 for the ten months of 1936 under 


the requirements of 


an Act approved August 29, 1935, levying an excise tax upon carriers and an 


income tax upon their employees, and for other purposes (Public No. 400, 74th Congress). The = 
income for October, 1935, includes credits of $293,592 and for the ten months of 1935 creas © 
$7,662,169, on account of reversal of charges previously made for liability under the Railroad Retin 


ment Act of 1934. 


t Includes payments which will become due on account of principal of long-term debt (other than 
that in Account 764, Funded debt matured unpaid) within six months after close of month ot report. 
§ Includes obligations which mature not more than 2 years after date of issue. 
* Deficit or other reverse items. 
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82,136 


163,977 
15,252 
99 ,264 
23.904 
63,477 
547,524 
547,871 
379,881 
320,290 
$39,827 
126,483 
827,750 


ai 


38,835 
311,641 


680,239 
security 
) under 
and an 
The net 
adits of 
Retire 


er than 
report. 
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NET INCOME OF LARGE STEAM RAILWAYS WITH ANNUAL OPERATING REVENUES 
ABOVE $25,000,000 


Net income after deprec. 
- = 


Net income before deprec. 
= Ss 





For the ten months of. 
1935 


° a 
For the ten months of 
1936 1935 


Name of railway 1936 
Alton R. R.wesecseessceeeneereececcercesee *$1,171,072 *$2,081,964 * $883,226 *$1,815,756 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry. System§.. 5,570,715 5,491,025 14,983,023 15,067,763 
Atlantic Coast_ Line __ Sa RY rete 902,928 * 1,699,104 2,667,121 166,530 
Baltimore & Ohio R. R......-.. esse eee ees 1,401,058 * 2,595,152 7,549,872 3,350,295 
Boston & EE i ctieees «+ senne * 2,215,866 * 385,974 * 852,090 974,553 
Central A 2 a err * 1,840,887 * 1,929,288 * 1,198,841 * 1,243,915 
Central R. R. of New Jersey.............4. * 2°572.051 * 1,673,668  * 1,301,536 * 310,768 
Chesapeake Pec awed <6 cle aie 4,416,737 24,617,548 41,454,443 31,376,559 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois Ry.t............ * 696,985 * 1,405,987 * — 206,033 * 900,430 
Chicago & North WERENT Sec nev cccccens * 9,343,560 *10,093,222 " 5,231,716 * 5,909,683 
Chicago, Burlington & Cusney BR. R...606:6% 3,373,418 * 986,155 7,196,630 2,869,824 
Chicago Great Western R. R.f...........-- 56,047 * 942,615 _ 476,503 * 513,200 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific R. R.t *12,222,581 *16,658,465 * 7,753,901 *12,059,530 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ry.t....... *12,341,840 *12,412,767 * 8.780.165 * 8,738,952 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha Ry. * 1,563,737 * 2,031,922 * 1,067,604 * P27 i 
Delaware & Hudson R. R....,..cccccrccess * 1,141,151 * 2,210,096 * 226,599 * 1,335,227 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western R. R..... * “625,891 * 2,795,367 1,596,728 - 546,898 
Denver & Rio Grande Western R. R.}...... * 3,616,952 * 3,269,986 * 2,655,770 * 2,273,595 
Elgin, Joliet & ee Se eer 1,198,416 934,674 1,946,134 1,676,842 
Erie R. R. (including Chicago & Erie R. R.) 1,674,109 815,295 4,913,672 2,503,470 
Goond True Western BR. Rin. niccccesiccvces 271,249 * 490,200 659,817 404,832 
ee ee er ; 6,332,429 5,186,025 9,386,081 8,224,398 
RE MEE vec ineiniveteeenes ) seeds * 1,806,604 * 3,452,343 3,638,019 2,117,420 
ee Dk eee eee ; 1,112,007 * 1,895,717 3,023,198 55,340 
EEE A rer rere rere re * 735,104 * 1,099,287 236,826 * 99,578 
Louisville & Nashville R. R............... 7,454,948 3,043,793 10,938,316 6,584,612 
Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie Ry. * 4,613,147 * 4,370,744 * 3,595,622 * 3,409,237 
Missour1-Kansas-Texas Lines .......ceeseees * $09,031 * 2,795,238 227,507. * 1,716,343 
eg ee * 7,707,338 *13,048,558 * 4,194,948 * 9,530,046 
Man Vow Comtrat Te. GG icdcice scene cesw sc 6,117,663 * 5,120,979 19,620,923 8,747,676 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis R. R....... 2,387,547 629,074 3,674,509 1,982,449 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R. R.f.. * 4,444,556 * 2,843,640 * 1,581,456 * 45,083 
NS Se eS ee eee 26,165,420 19,948,181 29,931,650 23,702,199 
ee a ere errr * 3,012,116 * 5,408,819 * 392,668 * 2,751,044 
ee St Sa See eer ie ee 29,351,752 18,856,662 47,812,597 37,269,150 
Wie MEARNS.  Riii6becciied sceccsceesc ces 1,777,589 948,864 3,888,326 3,092,008 
Petsvuren & Lake Erte BR. Ri... ccesccccs 3,758,569 2,620,934 5,258,185 4,133,032 
I TN aor ah ele acai nici Siang Ose Ata ocasiwieier el eo. 5,379,368 4,023,674 8,024,379 6,604,505 
S. Louis-San Francisco Ry.f............ . ™* $894,232 * $932,285 * 3,134,196 * 6,306,760 
St. Louis Southwestern Linesf.............. * 120,534 * 541,650 383,882 * 26,180 
epeara Ast Lame BY.T «cc cawsacccecsienes * 5,419,517 * 6,329,204 * 3,850,835 * 4,766,193 
BON, FE ies 6s eA Mele sc srtuweene ees 2,500,899 * 2,505,193 5,207,417 37,323 
Southern Pacific Transportation System||.... 8,188,250 383,859 14,702,75 6,776,766 
eae De ee errr 1,383,833 902,356 2,356,096 1,908,294 
SE a ae Se eee 14,144,786 12,221,846 19,531,855 17,560,511 
SOS ee ee eee ee * 1,865,604 * 2,480,651 90.391 * 677,580 
Yazoo & Mississippi Valley R. R............ 171,803 * 971,677 612,897 * 530,262 








7+ Report of receiver or receivers. 
Report of trustee or trustees. 


Ante 


§ Includes Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Ry., 


& Santa Fe Ry 


Gulf, Colorado & Santa Fe Ry., and Panhandle 


{ Includes Boston & Albany, lessor to New York Central R. R 


|| Includes Southern Pacific Company 


and Texas & New Orleans R. R. The operation of all 


separately operated solely controlled affiliated companies, resulted in a net deficit of $2,875,500 for 


ten months of 
this statement. 
* Deficit. 


1936 and $3,221,566 for ten months of 1935. 


These figures are not reflected in 








Eighty-seven roads reported a net income 
in October, while 48 reported deficits, and 
for the ten months’ period 65 roads re- 
ported a net income. For the ten months’ 
period in 1935 only 51 roads reported a 
net income. The consolidated statement 
and a statement of the net income of the 
roads having annual operating revenues 
above $25,000,000 are given in the accom- 
panying tables. 


Tap Room Added to Banner Blue 
Limited 

A combination dining-tap room car has 
been added to the consist of the Banner 
Blue Limited of the Wabash, operating 
between Chicago and St. Louis, Mo. The 
tar is divided into two sections by an 
aluminum screen partition, and seats 24 
in the dining room and 12 in the tap room. 
It is equipped with special truck springs 
and snubbers to eliminate platform and 
Vestibule noises. 


].M. R. Fairbairn Addresses New 
England Railroad Club 


More than 300 members and guests of 
the New England Railroad Club assembled 
ata regular meeting on January 12, at 
the Hotel Touraine, Boston, Mass., to hear 
J. M. R. Fairbairn, chief engineer of the 


Canadian Pacific, discuss “The Importance 
of Track Structure in Railroad Trans- 
portation.’ Mr. Fairbairn, stressed the 
importance of a sound, dry roadbed; high- 
quality ballast; sound, treated ties; heavy 
tie plates and an adequate rail section. 
He cautioned, however, that greatest econ- 
omy required that the character of the 
track be varied with the demands of traf- 
fic. He saw in the present fundamental 
design and make-up of the track structure 
the answer to every requirement of mod- 
ern traffic and speed, and expressed keen 
interest in the experiments here with con- 
tinuous welded rails, which practice, he 
said, if successful, will go a long way to- 
ward better track and lower maintenance 
cost. 


Suit Filed for Violation of Motor 
Carrier Act 


United Motor Transportation, Inc., 
Paterson, N. J., a common carrier by mo- 
tor vehicle, operating in the interstate 
transportation of property between Pater- 
son .and Pennsylvania and New York 
points, was on January made defendant 
in a criminal information filed by John 
J. Quinn, United States attorney for the 
district of New Jersey, at Trenton, be- 
fore United States District Judge Phillip 
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Forman. The charge was made that dur- 
ing the months of April to October, 1936, 
both inclusive, the defendant carrier en- 
gaged in interstate transportation opera- 
tions without having filed with the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, or pub- 
lished, a tariff of its rates or charges, in 
violation of Section 217 of the motor car- 
rier act, 1935. George Hauck, president 
of the concern, and Mitchell Lendman, 
treasurer and general manager of the car- 
rier, were also named as defendants. 
The defendants have been ordered to 
plead at Trenton on January 22 


Bus Service Available to I. C. 
Suburban Passengers 


The Illinois Central, on January 1, under 
an arrangement with the Chicago Motor 
Coach Company, made bus service availa- 
ble to its suburban passengers. For 10 
cents more than the regular round-trip 
fare, suburban passengers may purchase 
round-trip tickets which will include trans- 
fer to motor coaches for transportation in 
the territory bounded by North avenue, 
Western avenue, Cermak road 
lakefront. The combination round-trip 
tickets are sold at all suburban 
and transfer to motor coaches may be made 
at the Roosevelt Road, Van Buren Street 
or Randolph Street stations. 


and the 


Stations 


Railway Employment up 10 
Per Cent in December 


A total of 1,081,017 employees as of 
the middle of the month of December was 
reported to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission by the Class I railroads, excluding 
switching and terminal companies. This 
was an increase of 10.05 per cent as com- 
pared with the number in December, 1935, 
although it was a decrease of 1.01 per 
cent as compared with the number in No- 
vember. The number of employees in 
train and engine service showed an in- 
crease of 13.45 per cent in December as 
compared with the number a year before. 
The maintenance of equipment and stores 
group showed an increase of 12.18 per 
cent. 


Club Meetings 


The New York division, Railroad En- 
thusiasts, Inc., will hold its next meeting 
on Friday evening, January 22, at 7:45 
p.m. in Room 2726, Grand Central Ter- 
minal, New York. The announcement 
states that a program “devoted largely to 
steam locomotives” has been prepared. The 
division is arranging with the New York, 
New Haven & Hartford for a special 
excursion, tentatively set for Sunday, 
February 14, on a train hauled by one of 


that road’s new streamlined steam loco- 
motives. 
The 29th annual dinner of the Traffic 


Club of Philadelphia, Pa., will be held on 
Tuesday, January 19, at the Bellevue- 
Stratford Hotel in that city. The speaker 
will be H. L. Andrews, vice-president, 
General Electric Company, while Calvin 
O. Althouse will act as toastmaster. 
This month’s meeting of the Pacific 
Railway Club was held Thursday evening, 
January 14, in the auditorium of the Key 
System building, 2129 Grove Street, Oak- 
land, Cal. Walter Bohnstengel, assistant 








ee 
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engineer of tests, Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe, and Edwin Brooker, metallur- 
gical engineer, Standard Oil Company, 
spoke on “The Value of Research and 
Tests to Railways and Industry.” 

The Traffic Club of Pittsburgh will 
hold its thirty-sixth annual dinner in the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa., on 
Friday, January 22. Dr. Neil Carothers 
of Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa., will 
be the speaker. Plans are being made for 
the attendance of more than 1,600 indus- 
trial and railroad executives. 


Unions Meet to Discuss 
Wage Demands 


Representatives of the Big Five Brother- 
hoods gathered at Chicago on January 12 
to formulate a joint program for a wage 
increase and changes in working rules. 
At the time of going to press, group and 
sub committee meetings were still being 
held preliminary to a general committee 
meeting which will draft a program for 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen 
and Enginemen, the Order of Railway 
Conductors, the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen and the Switchmen’s Union of 
North America. Because of precedent, 
and the facility with which it can be ap- 
plied, a demand for a _ horizontal per- 
centage increase is expected. 


Fairweather Heads Canadian 
Railway Club 


S. W. Fairweather, director of the bu- 
reau of economics, Canadian National, 
was elected president of the Canadian Rail- 
way Club at the annual meeting in Mon- 
treal. Alec. McDonald, first vice-president 
in 1936, who was prevented by ill health 
from continuing on the executive and 
succeeding the retiring president, was 
unanimously elected “president emeritus.” 

Other officers chosen were: First vice- 
president, W. S. Emery, superintendent of 
communications, C. P. R.; second vice- 
president, E. P. Mallory, executive as- 
sistant to the president, C. N. R.; mem- 
bers of executive board: K. B. Thornton, 
general manager, Montreal Tramways; 
William Baird, steamship passenger traffic 
manager, C. P. R.; F. Benger, assistant 
mechanical engineer, C. P. R.; C. D. 
Cowie, treasurer, C. N. R.; J. E. Arm- 
strong, assistant chief engineer, C. P. R.; 
J. W. Bailey, general foreman, motive 
power shops, C. N. R.; J. H. Dougherty, 
general sales manager, Canada Iron Foun- 
dries; W. L. Bayer, president, Canadian 
Bronze Company; B. W. Roberts, general 
purchasing agent, C. P. R. 


Safety Circular for February 


The February circular and poster of 
the Committee on Education Safety Sec- 
tion, Association of American Railroads, 
are concerned with employee accidents fall- 
ing within the classification “struck or 
run over.” This, the circular points out, 
is the most serious cause of fatal injuries 
to employees; and adds that at this time 
“struck or run over” fatalities “are increas- 
ing faster than others,” despite the 50 per 
cent reduction in the number of employees 
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thus killed in the five years ended De- 
cember 31, 1936, as compared with the five 
years ended December 31, 1926. 

It seems to the committee on education 
that a certain preventative for all acci- 
dents from this cause may be summed up 
as follows: Any job that can as well 
be done from another place must not be 
done while on or fouling the track; when 
necessary to be on or foul a track, form 
the habit of looking both ways before 
doing so; obey the rules. 

The poster captioned “No Place for 
Conversation” pictures a railroad yard with 
four men thus preoccupied while standing 
on a track with their backs to an approach- 
ing locomotive. It also warns that “Un- 
less duty requires never stand between 
rails.” 


Pennsylvania and Grand Trunk 
Start Joint Ferry Service 


The Pennsylvania and the Grand Trunk 
Western have entered into an agreement 
to operate car ferries jointly across Lake 
Michigan between Milwaukee, Wis., and 
Muskegon, Mich., effective January 15. 
The two roads will also pool their termi- 
nal facilities at Muskegon and Milwaukee. 
With the establishment of the new ferry 
route the Pennsylvania will operate addi- 
tional freight trains daily in each direc- 
tion between Muskegon and Fort Wayne, 
Ind. At Milwaukee car ferry traffic will 
be interchanged with the Chicago & North 
Western, the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific and the Minneapolis, St. 
Paul & Sault Ste. Marie. 

Following these arrangements, Pennsyl- 
vania passenger trains between Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and Muskegon will use the 
Grand Trunk station in Muskegon instead 
of the Pere Marquette station. 


The Wood-Preservers Convention 


The American Wood-Preservers’ Asso- 


‘ciation will hold its thirty-third annual 


meeting at the Roosevelt Hotel, New Or- 
leans, La., on January 26-28. In addition 
to the reports of committees on the more 
technical phases of wood preservation, re- 
ports will also be presented on the service 
records of crossties, bridge and structural 
timber, poles, posts and marine piling. The 
session on Wednesday forenoon, January 
27, will, as heretofore, be termed a Users’ 
Day Session and will be devoted to the 
presentation of papers from users. of 
treated timber on their experiences. At 
this session, S. C. Kirkpatrick, chief en- 
gineer of the Missouri Pacific Lines, 
Houston, Tex., will speak on Twenty-Five 
Years Experience with Ties and Timbers 
from the User’s Standpoint W. B. Greg- 
ory, professor of experimental engineer- 
ing, Tulane University of Louisiana, Tu- 
lane, La., will present a history of the 
Lake Pontchartrain trestle of the South- 
ern Railway, and W. F. Clapp, marine 
biologist, Duxbury, Mass., will speak on 
Future Research on the Marine Borer 
Problems. 

A special train will leave Chicago on 
Sunday forenoon, January 24, via the C. 
& E. I.-L. & N. railways, with connecting 
cars from New York, Pittsburgh and St. 
Louis. The party will visit the plant of 
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the Indiana Wood Preserving Comy. ny at 
Terre Haute, Ind., on Sunday aft noon 
and the plant of the Wood Pres rving 
Corporation at Montgomery, Ala., Mop. 
day forenoon, arriving at New (rleans 
early Monday evening. 


Northern Pacific Must Pay {or 
Breach of Construction Contract 


The Northern Pacific was ordeied by 
the federal district court at Portland, Ore, 
on January 4, to pay $166,652.20 to the 
Twohy Brothers Company, Spokane, 
Wash., for breach of a construction con- 
tract. The suit was filed nearly seven years 
ago and submitted by the late J edera] 
Judge Bean to an auditor, Everett John- 
son, who later gave his’ report. The case 
went to Judge Fee after Judge Bean's 
death, and came to trial last spring when 
attorneys reached an agreement to submit 
testimony taken by the auditor directly 
to Judge Fee. 

The dispute developed over construc- 
tion of a mountain railroad, mainly for 
logging purposes, between Headquarters, 
Ore., and Orofino, Idaho. Under the orig- 
inal contract, the Northern Pacific was to 
pay the contractors $1 a car mile for logs 
hauled before the expiration of the con- 
tract on September 1, 1927. On June 1 
of that year the company took over the 
railroad on a “stop work” order and sub- 
sequently Twohy Brothers sued for $691, 
000 damages, claiming they had not been 
paid for logs hauled during the period 
from June 1 to September 1. The railroad 
claimed that the “stop work” order nul- 
lified the portion of the contract on which 
the plaintiff sued. 


Labor and Railroads Consider 
Compromise Pension Plan 


Committees representing the Association 
of American Railroads and the Railway 
Labor Executives’ Association met at 
Washington on January 7 at the request 
of President Roosevelt in an effort to 
work out a satisfactory plan for a system 
of retirement annuities for railroad em- 
ployees. After the meeting it was stated 
that “matters of mutual interest were dis- 
cussed but no final conclusions were 
reached.” It is understood that commit- 
tees were appointed on both sides to report 
at a later meeting and it is expected that 
it will be decided to take up also the con- 
sideration of other subjects. 

The statement issued after the meeting 
said that “among the matters considered 
was the railroad retirement act situation” 
but indicated that that was not the sole 
purpose by saying that “for the most part 
the discussion was of a general nature 
with a view of canvassing the scope of 
the matters which can be considered at 
further joint conferences.” It is believed 
that the six-hour-day proposal of the la 
bor organizations will play an important 
part in the discussions. . 


Railroad Bills in Congress 


In the flood of new and old bills intro- 
duced in the opening days of the Con- 
gressional session two railroad bills which 
have received much publicity did not ap 
pear during the first week. 
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Voi. 


the six-hour day bill expected to be ad- 


yanced by the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association, and the government owner- 


ship bill introduced at the last session by 


Senator Wheeler. Most of the bills on 
the program of the railroad labor or- 
saniz:tions at the last session have been 


reintroduced. 

The full-crew bill was introduced in 
the Senate by Senator Neely, of West 
Virginia, as S. 152; the train-limit bill 
by Senator McCarran, of Nevada, as 
S, 69: the signal-inspection bill by Sena- 
tor Barkley, of Kentucky, as S. 29, and 
the train despatching bill by Senator 
Wheeler as S. 532. As introduced this 
year the train-limit bill contains simply a 
prohibition against the operation of trains 
consisting of more than 70 cars, exclusive 
of caboose, without reference to the length 
of the train. Senator Lonergan, of Con- 
necticut, has reintroduced as S. 19 his 
bill to enlarge the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission relating to 
the installation, inspection, maintenance, 
and repair of devices for promoting the 
safety of railroad operation. 

Senators Andrews, of Florida, Johnson, 
of Colorado, and Austin, of Vermont, have 
been appointed members of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce in place 
of three Republican former members who 
were not re-elected to the Senate. 


Applicability of Jones Rule to 
Lumber Shipments 


In an action by shippers of lumber 
irom points in the South and Southwest 
to points North against the Louisville & 
Nashville for reparation for alleged over- 
charges the question was whether the 
“Jones” or “Combination Rule” applied to 
the shipments. The rule provides: “Where 
no published through rates are in effect 
irom point of origin to destination on 
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lumber carloads, and two or more 
commodity rate factors are used in 
arriving at the through rate for a continu- 
ous rail shipment thereof, such through 
rate will be arrived at in the following 
manner....” (Then follows a formula.) 

Each of the shipments involved might 
have been made over a route for which a 
joint through rate from point of origin to 
destination had been published. Instéad, 
the shipment was made over a route for 
which the rate specified in the tariff was 
a combination rate. The carriers exacted 
the full combination rate. The shippers 
claimed reparation on the ground that the 
“Combination Rule” applies in every case 
where no joint through rate has been pub- 
lished over the route selected for the 
movement. The Interstate Commerce 
Commission sustained the shippers’ claim. 
142 T.CC.. 521: 682 1.C-C. 731. The 1. & 
N. and some other carriers refused to 
comply with the order. This suit was 
then brought in the Federal court for 
western Kentucky. There the petition was 
dismissed. Fed. Supp. 593, and that judg- 
ment was affirmed by the Sixth Circuit 
Court of Appeals. 

The latter judgment is now affirmed by 
the United States Supreme Court, January 
4, 1937. The court held that as, in each 
instance, there was available some through 
route from point of origin to destination 


for which joint through rates had been- 


published, the rule, by its terms, did not 
apply; notwithstanding the Commission’s 
construction. That construction was held 
not conclusive in this action, which the 
shippers might have brought without re- 
sort to the Commission. Though many 
carriers had acquiesced in the Commission’s 
construction of the rule, others had pro- 
tested vigorously and persistently. W. P. 
Brown & Sons Lumber Co. v. Louisville 
& Nashville. Decided January 4, 1937. 
Opinion by Justice Brandeis. 
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Commemorating the Golden Anniversary of the “Florida Special” 


A birthday cake was recently presented to this New York-Miami, Fla., train at St. Augustine, Fila., 
arrival on the first trip of its fiftieth season. ] 1 : 
, senting the cake to Scott M. Loftin, co-receiver of the Florida East Coast, while other girls, 
‘pPropria-ely dressed in costumes of 1888, look on. 

ssenger agent of the Atlantic Coast Line. 
ess, general superintendent, and J. D. Rahner, general passenger agent of the F. 


Charlotte Rogers, of Jacksonville, Fla., is 


Standing beside Mr. Loftin is George P. James, 
Other railway officers in the group *. e. hh. 
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M-K-T $15,000,900 Program 


The Missouri-Kansas-Texas will 
approximately $5,000,000 for 1,279 
and passenger cars, inquiry for which was 
reported in the Railway Age of Janua 
2. and $10,000,000 for track and eq i 
maintenance. Locomotive shops at W 
Texas, and Parsons, Kan., are now 
ing with full-time crews on an extensive 
motive power repair and rebuildin; 
gram. Roadway improvement plans 
for the relaying of 100 miles of track 
and an extensive program of reba 
and resurfacing. 


Central Vermont Shops to Repair 
Equipment 


At the St. Albans, Vt., shops of the ( 
tral Vermont, nearly $250,000 in tside 
repair work to locomotives and 
cars has been assigned for this veai 
cording to an announcement mad 
mund Deschenes, vice-president of the Cen 
tral Vermont. This includes 15 lo« 
from the Grand Trunk lines in New En 
land for general repairs and 100 of the 
Canadian National’s American-owned l 
cars. About $8,000 will be spent on each 
locomotive and $1,200 on each coal car: 
total repair bill of $240,000, one-half of 
which will represent labor costs, the r 
mainder being for material. The Grand 
Trunk-Canadian National repair work is 
in addition to the regular Central Vermont 
work at the St. Albans shops. 


Boston & Maine and Maine Central 
$1,820,000 Program 


Fifty-five additional air-conditioned, de- 
luxe passenger coaches will be placed in 
service by the Boston & Maine and the 
Maine Central as a part of a $1,820,000 
new equipment and materials order just 
placed by those two roads. Over $1,000,000 
of the order will be spent in New Eng- 
land, with resultant employment for New 
England workmen at outside shops as 
well as at the B. & M. shops, Concord, 
N. H., and the M. C. shops, Waterville, 
Me. 

The Pullman-Standard Car Manufac- 
turing Company at Worcester, Mass., will 
build 20 new air-conditioned coaches for 
the Boston & Maine (as was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 9,) at a cost 
of $40,000 each. These coaches will f 
the 84-seat type with the latest appoint- 
ments. Thirty of the present B. & M. all- 
steel coaches will be modernized, 
conditioned and have new deluxe seats 
and modern flooring and lighting installed 
at the B. & M. shops at Concord, N. H.. 
and five all-steel coaches of the M. C 
will be similarly modernized at its 
at Waterville, Me. 

The re-conditioned coaches from the 
shops of the two railroads will commence 
to go into service in the spring, and the 
new cars from Pullman-Standard are ex 
pected to be ready for service this 
mer. Both the new and the re-condit 
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deluxe coaches will embody many new 
comforts in railroad passenger travel. 
They will be decorated in various color 
schemes, with the re-conditioned coaches 
being finished and upholstered in blues 
and browns. The new coaches will have 
an entirely new color scheme. 

The orders also include 6,000 tons of 
rails and accessories for the Boston & 
Maine and 3,500 tons of rails and acces- 
sories for the Maine Central. These or- 
ders were reported in the Railway Age 
of January 9. 


LOCOMOTIVES 


Tue ALUMINUM CoMPANY OF CANADA 
is inquiring for one locomotive of the 2-8-2 
type. 


Tue Cricaco & ILtt1nots MIDLAND, re- 
ported in the Railway Age of December 
26, as inquiring for two locomotives of the 
0-8-0 type, has ordered this equipment 
from the Lima Locomotive Works. 


GuayaAouit & Quito, has ordered two 
locomotives of the 2-8-0 type from the 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. J. Leim- 
berger, superintendent of motive power, 
Huigra, Ecuador. 


FREIGHT CARS 


Tue NortHern Paciric is inquiring for 
750 fifty-ton gondola cars, 250 seventy-ton 
gondola cars and 500 fifty-ton flat cars. 


Tue North AMERICAN CAR COorporaA- 
TION is inquiring for 200 refrigerator cars 
of 40 tons’ capacity. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has ordered 
1,500 gondola cars from the Bethlehem 
Steel Company; of these 1,200 will be 
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52 ft. 6 in. long inside and 300 will be 65 
ft. 6 in. long. In the Railway Age of 
December 12, this company was reported 
as making informal inquiries for this 
equipment. 


Tue CuHricaco GREAT WESTERN has or- 
dered 200 seventy-ton hopper cars from 
the Pullman-Standard Car Manufactur- 
ing Company. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & St. 
Louts is inquiring for 500 box cars. This 
company was reported in the Railway Age 
of January 9, as contemplating the pur- 
chase of this equipment. 


PASSENGER CARS 


Tue Bancor & Aroostook, reported in 
the Railway Age of December 12 as hav- 
ing received bids on five deluxe coaches 
and two combination mail and baggage 
cars, has ordered this equipment from the 
Pullman-Standard Car Manufacturing 
Company. Three of the coaches will be 
arranged with a small kitchen for buffet 
service. 


AIR CONDITIONING 


Tue CANADIAN PAcIFic is carrying out 
a large air-conditioning program at its 
Angus shops in Montreal, according to an 
announcement by D. C. Coleman, vice- 
president of the company. A total of 136 
cars including standard sleepers, dining 
cars, tourist sleepers, parlor cars and day 
coaches will be air conditioned. Having 
previously carried out similar work on 130 
cars in 1936, this road upon completion 
of its new program, will be in a position 
to greatly extend its air-conditioned serv- 
ices throughout the Dominion. 


x x 


New Motor Coaches for the Baltimore & Ohio’s Train-Connection Services at New York 


Twenty-two of these new streamlined, air-conditioned buses have replaced those formerly 
train-connection service between the B. & O. terminal in Jersey City, N. J., and the 14 stations in 


New York City and vicinity and the Newark-Elizabeth route. These motor coaches were especially 
designed to meet the needs of this service by engineers of the White Motors Company and the B. & 


Streamlining, color and decorative plans follow ideas developed by Otto Kuhler, 
of designing of the B. & O. The coaches are royal blue in color, trimmed in black dust-proof grey, 


with gold lettering on the side panels and trade marks. 


assigned to 


consultant engineer 
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Supply Trade 





John H. Rodger, executive Vice-presj- 
dent of the Oxweld Railroad Service 
Company, Chicago, has been elected pres- 
ident. 


The Northwest Magnesite Company 
has appointed The Celotex Corporation, 
Chicago, exclusive sales agent for Ther. 
max structural insulation and Absorbex 
acoustical corrective. R. E. Bennett, of 
the Thermax Division of The Northwest 
Magnesite Company, is now connected with 
The Celotex Corporation. 


George W. Sawin, formerly Philadel- 
phia, Pa., district manager of the B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, 
has been appointed vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the B. F. Goodrich 
Rubber Company of Canada, Ltd, 
Kitchener, Ont. This appointment fills the 
position left vacant by the recent death 
of Frank G. Morley. Mr. Sawin has 
been for 24 years in Goodrich service. 


H. I. Dunphy and J. H. Van Moss 
have been appointed assistant vice-presi- 
dents in the sales division, of the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry Company, with 
headquarters at New York; W. L. Rich- 
eson, previously in charge of sales in the 
Cleveland, Ohio, district, has been ap- 
pointed manager of sales with headquar- 
ters at New York and R. A. Williams 
has been appointed district sales manager 
in charge of the Cleveland district. 


The plant and property of the Car- 
negie-Illinois Steel Corporation, Joliet, 
Ill., was transferred to the American 
Steel & Wire Company on January 1, 
the property included being the splice bar 
mills, spike mills, merchant mills, and bolt 
and nut factory. Two blast furnaces and 
the coke plant will be retained by Car- 
negie. With the exception of the blast 
furnaces and the coke plant, the opera- 
tions formerly conducted by Carnegie will 
be under the management of the American 
Steel & Wire Company. Carnegie-IIlinois 
will market the track accessories manufac- 
tured at the Joliet works as previously. 


Pierce T. Wetter, who for ten years 
has supervised the technical professional 
divisions of the American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, has resigned to become 
executive vice-president of American 
Cutting Alloys, Inc., 500 Fifth avenue, 
New York. Mr. Wetter will have charge 
of the company’s development in the man- 
ufacture and sale of cemented carbide ti- 
tanium tips and cutting tools, particularly 
for the cutting of steel at high speeds. He 
also becomes vice-president and assistant 
treasurer of the American Electro 
Metal Corporation of Lewiston, Maine, 
manufacturers of molybdenum and _ tung- 
sten products. 


E. M. Voorhees, vice-president and 
director of the Johns-Manville Corpora- 
tion, has been appointed vice-chairman of 
the Finance Committee of the United 
States Steel Corporation. He was also 
elected a member of the board of direc- 
tors and will assume his new post in the 
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United States Steel Corporation on April 
1. Mr. Voorhees was born 45 years ago 
at Amsterdam, N. Y., where he attended 
high school and was graduated from Dart- 





E. M. Voorhees 


mouth College in 1914. He began his 
business career with Hollis H. Sawyer & 
Co., Boston, Mass., later going to Manila, 
P. I., with the Pacific Commercial Com- 
pany, an exporting and importing firm; 
then followed three years with the United 
States Rubber Company in New York. Be- 
fore joining Johns-Manville Corporation, 
Mr. Voorhees was engaged in industrial 
engineering for William A. Harriman & 
Co. and Sanderson & Porter. He has 
been associated with the Johns-Manville 
Corporation for more than nine years, 
where he has consecutively served as gen- 
eral auditor, treasurer, secretary, vice- 
president and director. 


OBITUARY 


J. W. Savage, railway sales representa- 
tive of the DeVilbiss Company, Chicago, 
died in that city on December 31 of pneu- 
monia. 


Eugene N. Strom, who retired as vice- 
president of the Pettibone-Mulliken Com- 
pany, Chicago, in 1928, died in Golden 
Beach, Fla., on January 11, after an ill- 
ness of a year and a half. 


Howard J. Evans, in charge of rail- 
road sales for The Lunkenheimer Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, Ohio, died on January 


5, at St. Petersburg, Florida, after an ill-~ 


ness of several weeks. Mr. Evans was a 
native of Cincinnati and had been asso- 
ciated with The Lunkenheimer Company 
since 1900, 


Charles H. Dickerman, representative 
in the sales department of the Internation- 
al Business Machines Corporation, at 
Philadelphia, Pa., and a son of William 
C. Dickerman, president of the American 
Locomotive Company, died suddenly on 
January 11, of a heart attack at the Phila- 
delphia Country Club. Charles H. Dick- 
€tman was born 27 years ago at Mama- 
roneck, N. Y., and after attending schools 
was graduated from Phillips Academy, 
Andover, Mass., in 1927. Four years later 
he teceived the Ph. B. degree from Yale 
University and then attended the Harvard 

chool of Business Administration, gradu- 
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ating in 1933 with the degree of master 
of business administration. 


TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


SyLPHON ContRot.—The Fulton Syl- 
phon Company, Drexel building, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., has issued two four-page fold- 
ers descriptive of the Sylphon control of 
passenger-car heating and the Sylphon 
control on ice-activated cars. It was in- 
correctly stated in the December 19 issue 
that these were 40-page bulletins. 


THE Union TRAIN COMMUNICATION 
SysteM.—The Union Switch & Signal 
Company has now completed its experi- 
ments with telephone communication be- 
tween the front and rear of long freight 
trains, and has issued a handsome illus- 
trated bulletin, No. 153, giving a sche- 
matic diagram of the apparatus as fixed 
on a caboose or a locomotive (both alike) 
and setting forth the advantages to be de- 
rived from using a communication of this 
kind. As the reader knows from previous 
descriptions, this plan of communication 
applies under any circumstances, whether 
the train is long or short, whether moving 
or standing still, or parted. According to 
the bulletin, no license is required from 
the Federal Communications Commission, 
and communication is private. Provision is 
made for communication also with sta- 
tions or signal cabins and between two 
trains which are on the same or adjacent 
tracks. The communication is two-way 
and therefore can be utilized in hump yard 
operations. 


NX System or INTERLOCKING.—The Gen- 
eral Railway Signal Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., has issued a bulletin (No. 167) with 
this title, dealing with its system of elec- 
tric interlocking with crc machines where 
a single signal is cleared for a movement 
through two, three or more switches, sim- 
plifying the leverman’s work and often 
effecting considerable saving in time. The 
letters N and X stand for entrance and 
exit; the entrance and exit of a route 
which may lead through a combination 
of crossovers; and an operator, even an 
inexperienced one, has to concern himself 
only with where the train is coming from 
and whence it is going. From the lever- 
man’s point of view, it is like a similar 
simplification that is, or was, in use on the 
Northern of France, with hydraulic inter- 
lockings. The G.R.S. machines even se- 
lect automatically an alternative route 
where, of two combinations, the one first 
desired or chosen is in use for some other 
movement. 


Construction 





New York CentTRAL.—The New York 
Public Service Commission has approved 
a low bid submitted by Metzger Con- 
struction Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., of $138,487 
for the elimination of the Sheridan Drive 
crossing of this road in the town of Ton- 
awanda, N. Y. The commission directed 
the railroad to award the contract. 
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ATCHISON, TopEKA & SANTA FE.—Motor 
Acquisition—Examiner Robert R. Hendon 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission in 
a proposed report has recommended that 
the Southern Kansas Stage Lines be per- 
mitted to purchase the property and op- 
erating rights of the Topeka-Emporia 
Truck Line, subject to the condition that 
such steps will be promptly taken as are 
legally possible and necessary to effect 
acquisition by the Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe from the General Improvement 
Company of all interest which the latter 
owns in the Southern Kansas Stage Lines. 


BALTIMORE & Ount0o.—R. F. C. Loan. 
This company has applied to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission for an ex- 
tension to April 1, 1942, of loans from the 
R. F. C. amounting to $14,494,423 matur- 
ing in 1937. 


Boston & Matne—Loan Ex.eusion. 
This company has made application to the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation for a 
two-year extension of its $7,569,437 loan 
maturing February 1. At the same time 
the company notified the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission that it would seek a 


similar extension of $5,500,000 of bank 
loans, due at the same time. 
Cuicaco, Havana & WESTERN.—Bonds. 


—This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
extend the maturity date of $2,500,000 of 
first mortgage bonds from December 1, 
1926, to April 2, 1952. 


Curicaco, INDIANAPOLIS & LOUISVILLE.— 
Bondholders’ Committee. — A protective 
committee to represent the holders of this 
company’s first and general mortgage series 
A and B bonds, due 1966, was formed in 
New York on January 7 under the chair- 
manship of R. D. Alsop, of the law firm 
of Hunt, Hill & Betts, 120 Broadway, 
New York. 


DuLutTH, SoutH SHore & ATLANTIC.— 
Bankruptcy—This company has filed a 
petition for reorganization under the fed- 
eral bankruptcy laws in the federal court 
at Minneapolis. 


Erte.—Bond Redemption.—J. P. Morgan 
& Co., sinking fund trustees for this com- 
pany’s 4 per cent Pennsylvania collateral 
bonds, due 1951, have called all outstand- 
ing bonds of this issue for redemption 
February 1 at a premium of 5 per cent. 


Froripwa East Coast.—Sale of Key 
West Extension—The Key West Exten- 
sion of this line, destroyed in part by a 
hurricane, has been sold to a 
bridge commission for $640,000. 


state toll 


Great NortHERN. — Bonds. — 
Stanley & Co. and associated financial 
houses have offered, subject to the ap- 
proval of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, $50,000,000 of 334 per cent series 
I general mortgage bonds of this com- 
pany priced at 97% to yield 3.89 per cent. 


Morgan, 
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Proceeds of the issue, together with funds 
in the treasury, will be used to redeem 
$61,028,000 of prior lien bonds ($10,185,000 
Montana Extension first mortgage bonds 
and $10,000,000 Montana Central first 
mortgage bonds, both issues maturing with- 
in the next six months; and $40,843,000 of 
St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, to be called for re- 
demption July 1 at 101%). The under- 
writers are paying the railroad 95% for 
the new issue. 


Missourr Paciric. — Reorganization. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, Di- 
vision 4, has postponed the hearing on the 
debtors’ plan of reorganization from Janu- 
ary 12 to March 9. The hearing will be 
held before Director O. E. Sweet of the 
commission’s Bureau of Finance at Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


Missourr Paciric. — Reorganisation. — 
The Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Division 4, has denied the application of 
Roland C. Behrens, Oliver M. Clifford, and 
A. F. Greer, as a protective committee for 
holders of the first mortgage 4 per cent 
gold bonds, due July 1, 1939, of the Little 
Rock & Hot Springs Western, for authori- 
ty to solicit authorizations to represent 
holders of such bonds and to use, employ, 
or act pursuant to such authorizations and 
in accordance with the terms of a deposit 
agreement. 


Montour.—Equipment Trust Bonds.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
issue $700,000 of 2% per cent equipment 
trust bonds to be sold to the Union Trust 
Company of Pittsburgh, Pa. 





St. Louis SouTHwESTERN.—Bonds.— 
This company has asked the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for authority to 
assume and guarantee payment of part 
or all of the interest and principal of $5,- 
000,000 of proposed first mortgage bonds 
of the Union Terminal Company. 


Totepo, Prorta & WesterN.—Bonds.— 
W. E. Hutton & Co. have offered $1,600,- 
000 of first mortgage series B 4 per cent 
bonds of this company, due 1967, at 102— 
the proceeds to be used to redeem an out- 
standing issue of 6 per cent bonds at 103. 





WEsTERN PactiFic.—Equipment Trust 
Certificates—This company has applied to 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to assume obligation and liability 
in respect of $2,320,000 of 3 per cent equip- 
ment trust certificates. 


Average Prices of Stocks and Bonds 


Last Last 
Jan.12 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 
55.12 53.95 45.01 


sentative railway stocks.. 
Average price of 20 repre- 
sentative railway bonds.. 85.94 84.64 78.63 


Dividends Declared 


Pittsburgh Bessemer & Lake Erie.—75c, semi- 
annually, payable April 1 to holders of record 
March 15 

Pittsburgh Cincinnati, Chicago & St. Louis.— 
$2.50, payable January 20 to holders of record 
January 9. 

West Jersey & Seashore.—$1.50, semi-annually, 
payable July 1 to holders of record June 15. 


RAILWAY AGE 


Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


D. J. O’Connell, special : -countant on 
the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, ' ~ been ap- 
pointed assistant to the pre. tent, with 
headquarters as before at Chic: 0. 





E. E. McCarty, who has been appoint- 
ed assistant to the vice-president in charge 
of operation of the Atchison, Topeka & 





E. E. McCarty 


Santa Fe, as reported in the Railway Age 
of January 9, was born on March 20, 1881, 
and has been identified with the Santa Fe 
for 37 years. He first entered the serv- 
ice of this company as an agent on the 
Los Angeles division, later being promoted 
through the positions of train dispatcher, 
chief dispatcher, general inspector of 
transportation and trainmaster. He was 
first appointed to the latter position in 
1912, serving on the Albuquerque, Los 
Angeles and Arizona divisions until 1926, 
when he was appointed .acting superinten- 
dent of the Albuquerque division. Six 
months later he was appointed superin- 
tendent of the same division. On October 
1, 1932, Mr. McCarty was advanced to 
assistant general manager of the Western 
lines, with headquarters at La Junta, which 
position he was holding at the time of his 
recent appointment as assistant to the vice- 
president, effective January 10. Mr. Mc- 
Carty’s new headquarters are at Chicago. 


FINANCIAL, LEGAL AND 
ACCOUNTING 


Stephen W. Dill has been appointed 
chief claim agent of the New York Cen- 
tral System, with headquarters at New 
York. Mr. Dill was born in Orange 
county, New York, and educated in the 
public schools. He entered the service of 
the New York, Ontario & Western in 1898 
as telegraph operator and agent, and 
served in various capacities on that road 
until June 1, 1908, when he resigned to 
enter the service of the transportation 
department of the New York Central & 
Hudson River (now New York Central). 
Mr. Dill became claim agent for that road 





January 16, 1527 


on March 1, 1911, and district -laim 
agent at New York on January 23, 1917. 
On July 1, 1919,. he was appointe:| as- 


sistant chief claim agent at New Yor, the 
position he held until his recent ap soint- 
ment. 

Howard I. Bunney, acting aud!sr of 
the Montana, Wyoming & Souther: with 
headquarters at Belfry, Mont., ha: been 


appointed auditor of this company 


E. O. Hemenway, who has bee: con- 
nected with the engineering department 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa !'e for 
22 years, has been appointed land commis- 
sioner with headquarters at Albu orque, 
N. M., succeeding the late W. B. Collin. 
son. Mr. Hemenway’s appointment be- 
came effective on January 1. 


Dwight Campbell, former justice of 
the supreme court of South Dakota, has 
been appointed solicitor of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific, with head- 
quarters at Aberdeen, S. D., effective Jan- 
uary 16, to succeed H. O. Hepperle, who 
has resigned to enter the private practice 
of law in California. 


Ralph M. Hogin, who has been ap- 
pointed comptroller of the Atchison, To- 
peka & Santa Fe at New York, as re- 
ported in the Railway Age of January 9, 
was born in Bellville, Kansas, in 1887. He 
entered the service of the Santa Fe in 
March, 1914, as clerk in the auditor of 
disbursement’s office at Topeka, Kan., and 
was transferred to the audit office: of the 
Railroad Administration in Washington on 
August 1, 1918. Mr. Hogin held the lat- 





Ralph M. Hogin 


ter position until February 28, 1919, when 
he was appointed chief clerk to the presi- 
dent of the Santa Fe at Chicago, Ill, 
which position he held until his present 
appointment. 


OPERATING 


P. T. Webber, chief clerk to vice- 
president of the Railway Express -\gency, 
has been appointed superintendent of of- 
ganization, Eastern departments, at New 


York. 


William Ruggles Fitzmaurice, super- 
intendent of the Halifax division of the 
Canadian National, with headquariers at 
Halifax, N. S., who has retired, : noted 
in the Railway Age of January ”, was 
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porn on March 19, 1870, at Bedford, N. S. 
He entered railway service on May 21, 
1886, as telegraph operator for the Inter- 
colonial Railway (now Canadian WNa- 
tional). Mr. Fitzmaurice then served as 
agent at Oxford Junction, N. S., and Am- 
herst, successively, and in August, 1913, 
he became assistant superintendent at New 
Castle, N. B. On September 1, 1916, he 
became superintendent at Campbellton, 
N. B., and on April 24, 1920, was trans- 
ferred in the same capacity to New Glas- 
gow, N. S. He returned in that position 
to Campbellton on November 2, 1923, and 
was transferred to Halifax as superinten- 
dent of the Halifax division on February 
1, 1927. 


R. B. Teakle, manager of the Cana- 
dian National steamships and car ferries, 
with headquarters at Toronto, Ont., has 
been appointed general manager of the 
Canadian National (West Indies) Steam- 
ships Limited. 


A. J. Chester, general superintendent 
of the Texas & Pacific, has been promoted 
to general manager with headquarters as 
before at Dallas, Tex., to succeed H. D. 
Earl, who died on June 30, 1936. The 
position of general superintendent has 
been abolished. 


J. A. Gillies, superintendent of the 
Colorado division of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe, with headquarters at Pueblo, 
Colo., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral manager of the Northern district of 
the Western lines, with headquarters at 
La Junta, Colo., succeeding E. E. Mc- 
Carty, whose appointment as assistant to 
the vice-president in charge of operations, 
with headquarters at Chicago, was re- 
ported in the Ratlway Age of January 9. 
D. Trahey, trainmaster at Clovis, N. M., 
has been promoted to superintendent of the 
Panhandle division, with headquarters at 
Wellington, Kan., to succeed J. C. Bar- 
ton, who has been transferred to the 
Colorado division at Pueblo to replace Mr. 
Gillies. J. F. Carder, trainmaster at La 
Junta has been transferred to Clovis, N. 
M., ‘to succeed Mr. Trahey and W. S. 
Cummings, chief dispatcher at Dodge 
City, has been promoted to trainmaster at 
La Junta, to succeed Mr. Carder. 


Ray C. Dodds, assistant superintendent 
on the Iowa and Kansas City divisions of 
the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pa- 
cific, who has been promoted to superin- 
tendent of the Iowa and Southern Minne- 
sota division, with headquarters at Austin, 
Minn., was born on June 16, 1884, at Shan- 
non, Til. After a high school education 
Mr. Dodds entered railway service with 
the Milwaukee in 1901, serving as a help- 
er and operator on the Iowa and Dakota 
division until 1903. From that year until 
1910 he served as an operator on the 
Northern Pacific, the Union Pacific and 
the Clicago, Rock Island & Pacific, then 
returning to the service of the Milwaukee 
aS an operator on the Iowa and Dakota 
divisic In 1913 Mr. Dodds was promoted 
to dispatcher and later served as chief 
dispate er. From 1924 to 1929 he served 
as trainmaster on various divisions, then 
being —ppointed assistant superintendent 
of the Iowa and Kansas City divisions, 
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which position he held until his recent 
appointment as superintendent of the Iowa 
and Southern Minnesota division, with 
headquarters at Austin, Minn. 


TRAFFIC 


W. Jj. Lafferty, division passenger 
agent on the Chicago, Rock Island & Pa- 
cific, has been promoted to assistant man- 
ager, mail, baggage and express traffic, 
with headquarters at Chicago, to succeed 
J. P. Kilty, whose promotion to assistant 
general passenger agent was reported in 
the Railway Age of January 9. 


J. W. Brennan, general agent of the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy at New 
York, has been appointed eastern traffic 
manager with the same headquarters, with 
jurisdiction over general agencies at New 
York, Boston, Philadelphia and Washing- 
ton. J. W. Fletcher has been appointed 
general agent at New York, to succeed 
Mr. Brennan. 


E. A. Coons, general agent, freight de- 
partment, Union Pacific, has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager, 
with headquarters as before at Los An- 
geles, Cal. W. F. Nash, general agent 
at San Pedro, Cal., has been transferred 
in the same capacity to Riverside, Cal., 
succeeding R. E. Drummy, who succeeds 
Mr. Coons as general agent, freight de- 
partment, at Los Angeles. Otto Nilson 
has been appointed general agent at San 
Pedro, succeeding Mr. Nash. K. G. Carl- 
son has been appointed general agent, 
freight department, at Sioux City, Iowa, 
succeeding C. A. Pollock, who has been 
transferred in the same capacity to Chi- 
cago. 


C. F. Farmer, who has been appointed 
freight traffic manager of the Baltimore 
& Ohio, with headquarters at Pittsburgh, 
Pa., as noted in the Railway Age of Jan- 
uary 9, was born at Newark, Ohio, on 
March 3, 1889, where he was educated in 
the public schools, later attending business 
college. Mr. Farmer entered the service 
of the Baltimore & Ohio as a truckman 
on September 1, 1909, becoming transfer 





C. F. Farmer 


clerk on April 1, 1910, and car clerk on 
March 6, 1912. After serving in various 
other clerical capacities until July 1, 1916, 
he was appointed traveling dairy freight 
agent, being furloughed for military serv- 
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ice on March 15, 1918. Returning to the 
Baltimore & Ohio on September 1, 1919, 
Mr. Farmer was appointed commercial 
representative, becoming freight represen- 
tative on March 1, 1920, and division 
freight agent at Youngstown, Ohio, on 
June 6, 1920. On June 1, 1928, he was 
promoted to assistant general freight agent 
at Cleveland and on December 1, 1929, he 
was appointed general freight agent in 


charge of perishable freight traffic on the 
system, at Baltimore. Mr. Farmer was 
promoted to assistant freight traffic man- 
ager at St. Louis on April 1, 1931, the 
position he held until his recent appoint- 
ment. 

Howard G. Settle, who has been ap- 
pointed assistant freight traffic manager of 


the Baltimore & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., 
as noted in the Railway Age of January 9, 
was born on July 24, 1882, in Columbis 
Township, Hamilton County, Ohio. He 
was educated in the public schools and at 
Ohio State University, and entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio South- 
western (now Baltimore & Ohio) as mes- 





H. G. Settle 


senger in the general freight office at Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in February, 1900. After 
holding various clerical positions in the 
claim, tracing and rate departments, he was 
appointed chief clerk in the general freight 
office on December 20, 1915. He was pro- 
moted to division freight agent at Chilli- 
cothe, Ohio, on August 1, 1919, and was 
transferred to Seymour, Ind., on Septem- 
ber 15, 1921. Later, upon the consolida- 
tion of the Indiana and Illinois divisions, 
he was transferred to Washington, Ind. 
On June 1, 1922, Mr. Settle was appointed 
assistant general freight agent at Balti- 
more to take charge of the handling of 
complaints before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission involving freight rates other 
than coal, which position he held until 
July 15, 1930. On the latter date Mr. 
Settle was appointed general freight agent, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. During the period he was in 
charge of commerce work, he testified be- 
fore the Interstate Commerce and State 
Commissions in numerous rate cases, rep- 
resenting the Baltimore & Ohio and other 


' Eastern lines, and was admitted to prac- 


tice before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission on February 10, 1930. 


Paul Stetson Phenix, who has been 
appointed assistant freight traffic manager 
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of the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at New York, as noted in the Railway 
Age of January 9, was born at Portland, 
Me., on January 8, 1894. He entered the 
service of the Baltimore & Ohio on June 
1, 1917, as a special agent in the bureau 
of industrial surveys, commercial develop- 





Paul S. Phenix 


ment department. On January 4, 1918, 
Mr. Phenix was furloughed for military 
duty, returning to the Baltimore & Ohio 
on March 1, 1920, as industrial survey 
agent. He was promoted to division 
freight agent at Cumberland, Md., on July 
1, 1921, and was transferred to New York 
in a similar capacity on May 16, 1922. He 
was appointed assistant general freight 
agent at New York on June 1, 1925, and 
general New England agent at Boston, 
Mass., on February 16, 1928, the position 
he held at the time of his recent appoint- 
ment. 


John C. Kimes, general freight agent 
on the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquar- 
ters at Chicago, whose promotion to as- 
sistant freight traffic manager with the 
same headquarters was reported in the 
Railway Age of January 9, was born at 
Monongahela City, Pa. He entered rail- 
way service at the age of 16 years as a 
messenger on the Baltimore & Ohio at 
Rankin, Pa., and has served with this road 





Moffett 
John C. Kimes 


continuously except for a period during 
the World War when he was in military 
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service. Mr. Kimes was advanced suc- 
cessively through the positions of yard 
clerk, bill clerk, rate clerk, cashier and 
agent until 1906, when he entered the traf- 
fic department as soliciting freight agent 
at Pittsburgh, Pa. Four years later he 
was advanced to commercial freight agent 
and in October, 1916, he was appointed 
division freight agent. In 1918 Mr. Kimes 
was granted a leave of absence to serve 
in the ordnance department of the United 
States Army, returning to railroad service 
on March 1, 1919, as division freight agent 
on the Baltimore & Ohio at Cincinnati, 
Ohio. On March 1, 1920, he was promoted 
to assistant general freight agent at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, and on June 1, 1928, he was 
further advanced to general freight agent, 
with headquarters at Chicago, which posi- 
tion he held until his recent appointment 
as assistant freight traffic manager. 


G. Murray Campbell, who has been 
appointed assistant coal traffic manager of 
the Baltimore & Ohio, with headquarters 
at Baltimore, Md., as noted in the Railway 
Age of January 9, was born on January 
30, 1896. Mr. Campbell entered the serv- 
ice of the Baltimore & Ohio in 1916 as a 
timekeeper in the engineering department, 





G. Murray Campbell 


but was furloughed during the war. He 
returned to that road in September, 1921, 
as clerk in the general freight department, 
becoming rate clerk on May 20, 1922. On 
July 1, 1924, he was advanced to travel- 
ing industrial agent, with headquarters at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., from which position he 
was advanced to district freight represen- 
tative at Jacksonville, Fla. Mr. Campbell 
was promoted to district freight agent at 
Toledo, Ohio, on January 16, 1929, and 
was appointed Northwestern freight agent 
at Minneapolis, Minn., on October 1, 1930. 
He was appointed assistant general freight 
agent at Washington, D. C., on March 7, 
1933, the position he held until his recent 
appointment. 


Raymond W. Anderson, who has been 
appointed general coal freight agent of the 
Baltimore & Ohio, as noted in the Railway 
Age of January 9, was born at Big Run, 
Pa., on August 20, 1895. He received his 
early education in the public schools of 
Big Run and later was graduated from 
the Clarion State Normal Schol in Cla- 
rion, Pa. After teaching school for three 
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years at Curwensville, Pa., Mr. Anderson 
entered the service of the Buffalo, Roch- 
ester & Pittsburgh (now B. & O.) as clerk 
in the transportation department at Dy- 
Bois, Pa., in 1916. He was furloughed 
for service in the World War in 19] 
and re-entered the employ of the railroad 





R. W. Anderson 


in 1919 as cashier in the same depart- 
ment. In 1920 he became traveling freight 
agent, with headquarters at DuBois and 
New Castle, Pa., and three years later was 
appointed chief clerk in the freight traffic 
department at Rochester, N. Y. Mr. An- 
derson was appointed assistant general 
freight agent at Rochester in 1928 and 
became coal traffic manager there in 1930. 
He was appointed coal freight agent at 
Pittsburgh on February 16, 1932, from 
which position he was recently promoted. 


C. M. Gosnell, who has been appointed 
general coal freight agent of the Balti- 
more & Ohio at Baltimore, Md., as noted 
in the Railway Age of January 9, was 
born at Sykesville, Md., on May 30, 1887. 
He was educated in Baltimore public 
schools, Baltimore Polytechnic Institute, 
Eaton and Burnett’s Business College and 
later was graduated with an LL.B. from 
the University of Maryland. Mr. Gos- 
nell entered the service of the Baltimore 





C. M. Gosnell 


& Ohio as messenger in the general freight 
department at Baltimore on October 2 
1903, becoming stenographer in that ofce 
on June 1, 1905, and on October 1, 190% 
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was appointed secretary to the general 
coal and coke agent. On September 1, 
1916, he was promoted to traveling coal 
freight agent, two months later becoming 
chief clerk of the coal traffic department. 
On March 22, 1920, Mr. Gosnell was ap- 
pointed industrial agent at Pittsburgh, be- 
ing advanced to division freight agent at 
Akron, Ohio, on June 15, 1922. He was 
transferred in a similar capacity to Balti- 
more on February 15, 1924. On Septem- 
ber 1, 1930, he was appointed assistant 
general freight agent at Baltimore and on 
April 1, 1932, was appointed assistant gen- 
eral coal freight agent, the position he held 
until his recent appointment. 


William Earl Stewart, who has been 
appointed general freight agent of the 
Central of Georgia, with headquarters at 
Savannah, Ga., as noted in the Railway 
Age of January 9, was born on August 
10, 1883, at Madison, Ga. He received his 
education in Lanier High School and Mer- 
cer University, Macon, Ga., and entered 
railroad service on May 7, 1902, as night 
seal clerk in the yard office of the Central 
of Georgia at Macon. He was transferred 
to the traffic department on January 12, 
1905, as chief clerk to the claim agent at 
Macon. On December 1, 1906, he was pro- 





William E. Stewart 


moted to soliciting agent and on August 
1, 1907, he was transferred to the rail- 
road’s general headquarters at Savannah 
as solicitation clerk in the general freight 
ofice. On August 15, 1909, Mr. Stewart 
became commercial agent at Chattanooga 
Tenn., and on August 1, 1914, was pro- 
moted to division freight and passenger 
agent, with the same headquarters. Dur- 
ing the period of federal operation of the 
railroads Mr. Stewart served from May 1, 
1918, to March 1, 1920, as chief clerk to 
the Southern Export Committee at At- 
lanta. On the latter date he resumed the 
Position of division freight and passenger 
agent for the Central of Georgia and on 
August 1, 1920, became assistant general 
freight agent at Macon, which position he 
held until his recent appointment. 


Charles H. Gattis, who has been ap- 
Pointed assistant passenger traffic mana- 
ser for the Seaboard Air Line, with head- 
quarters at Norfolk, Va., as noted in the 
Railay Age of December 26, entered 
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railroad service as clerk with the Associ- 
ated Railways of Virginia and the Caro- 
linas in 1894. In 1896 he joined the Sea- 
board Air Line as clerk in the freight de- 
partment at Raleigh and two years later 





Charles H. Gattis 


became city passenger and ticket agent. 
From June 1, 1905, to February 1, 1910, 
he served as district passenger agent, re- 
signing on the latter date to undertake the 
position of general passenger agent with 
the Georgia & Florida at Augusta, Ga. 
Mr. Gattis returned to the Seaboard Air 
Line in 1914 as tourist agent at Raleigh 
and in 1917 he became general agent of 
the United States Railroad Administration. 
When the railroads returned to private 
operation on March 1, 1920, Mr. Gattis 
was appointed assistant general passenger 
agent for the S.A.L. at Norfolk. He was 
appointed general passenger agent in 1931, 
the position he held until his recent ap- 
pointment. 


John W. Blount, assistant general pas- 
senger agent of the Central of Georgia, 
with headquarters at Savannah, Ga., has 
been appointed general passenger agent, 
with the same headquarters, succeeding 
Frederick J. Robinson, who has been 





John W. Blount 


appointed to the newly-created position of 
general agent, passenger traffic department, 
at Savannah. T. J. Stewart has been ap- 
pointed assistant general passenger agent, 
succeeding Mr. Blount. Mr. Blount was 
born on September 29, 1874, at Rome, Ga., 
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and received his education in the public 
and private schools of Macon, Ga. He en- 
tered railroad service in November, 1890, 
with the Central of Georgia as clerk in the 
baggage department at Macon and served 
successively as baggage agent, clerk in de- 
pot ticket office, passenger agent and city 
ticket and passenger agent in the same city 
and later became traveling passenger agent 
at Birmingham, Ala., and Macon. Mr. 
Blount was appointed district passenger 
agent at Macon in November, 1907, and 
was promoted to division passenger agent 
there in January, 1916. In January, 1917, 
he became assistant general passenger agent 


at Savannah and in January, 1928, was ap- 
pointed general passenger agent. Mr. 
Blount was appointed assistant general 
passenger agent at Savannah in Decem- 
ber, 1931, the position he held until his re- 


cent appointment. 


ENGINEERING AND SIGNALING 
John W. Wheeler, a member of the 


State Highway Commission of the State 
of Indiana, has been appointed to the new- 
ly-created position of engineer highway 
negotiations of the Chicago, Burlington & 
Quincy, with headquarters at Chicago. 


F. T. Darrow, assistant chief engineer 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, 
lines west of the Missouri river, with 
headquarters .at Lincoln, Neb., has been 
promoted to chief engineer, effective Feb- 
ruary 1, with headquarters at Chicago, to 
succeed A. W. Newton, who will retire 
under the pension rules of the company 
on that date. Mr. Newton will continue 
in the service of the company with the 
title of consulting engineer. 


W. R. Gillam, division engineer of the 
Iowa division of the Illinois Central at 
Waterloo, Iowa, has been promoted to 
district engineer of the Southern 
with headquarters at New Orleans, La., 
to succeed M. B. Morgan, deceased. H. 
Rhoads, assistant engineer at Waterloo, 
has been promoted to division engineer 
with the same headquarters, to succeed 
Mr. Gillam. J. E. Fanning, supervisor 
at Waterloo, has been appointed assistant 
engineer at that point, to replace Mr. 
Rhoads. 


lines, 


OBITUARY 


James H. O’Neill, general manager 
of the Great Northern at Seattle, Wash., 
died at his home at that point on Janu- 
ary 13 of a heart attack at the age of 
64 years. 


William Carlton Mitchell, vice-presi- 
dent of the Susquehanna & New York 
and the Tionesta Valley, with headquarters 
at New York, died on January 8, at his 
home in North Plainfield, N. J., after an 
illness of three weeks. Mr. Mitchell was 
61 years old. 


Edward H. Lee, who retired on April 
1, 1932, as president of the Chicago & 
Western Indiana and the Belt Railway of 
Chicago, died at his home at 


Chicago 


on January 11 of a heart attack which fol- 
lowed a brief illness with influenza. 
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QO): of the three Mikado 


Type Locomotives recently de- 


livered by Lima Locomotive 
Works, Incorporated, to The 


Detroit & Toledo Shore Line 
Railroad Company. 
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MAINTAINING DRIVING BOX ADJUSTMENT 


» « « iS a complicated problem 





“Franklin Type E-2 Radial 
Buffer dampens oscillation 
?between engine and tender 


Sind makes for easier riding. 


P 





Holding driving boxes so they do not pound and do not stick, is impossible under 
the old methods. 


Regardless of box expansion due to temperature change freedom of vertical move- 
ment must be maintained. 

Ample cushioned resistance to horizontal movement between the pedestal jaws 
must be provided to hold the box against pounding yet shield and cushion unusual 
shocks that otherwise might overstress parts and cause failure. 

The Franklin Automatic Compensator and Snubber holds the box in adjustment at 
all times, by compensating for expansion and providing a yielding cushioned resist- 
ance to excessive blows. 

It reduces maintenance, protects the track structure and vastly improves the riding 
quality of the locomotive. To the locomotive it is what the shock absorber is to your 
automobile. 

lts twin, the Type E-2 Radial Buffer, prevents all slack between engine and tender 


and dampens oscillation between these units which further improves the riding qualities 
of the locomotive. 


Because material and tolerances are just right for the job, 
genuine Franklin repair parts give maximum service life. 


FRANKLIN RAILWAY SupPLy COMPANY, INC. 


. NEW YORK > 


MONTREAL 
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6, . 
4 essential Factors 
FOR FULL FUEL ECONOMY 
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1,769,524 


407,925 11,079,940 


Security Brick Arches em- 
body every element of 
successful, satisfactory 
service and maximum 
economy. 


1,763 10,069,561 


"11 mos. 


There’s More to 
SECURITY ARCHES 
Than Just Brick 


HARBISON-WALKER AMERICAN ARCH CO. 


REFRACTORIES Co. [/\i4 INCORPORATED 


) Locomotive Combustion 
Reiractory Specialists | Specialists » »— » 
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January 16, 1937 





THE DUPERHEATER company 
Representative of American Throttle Company, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street — Peoples Gas Building 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Super heaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Tangential Steam Dryers - Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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